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EDITORIAL 





EXT WEEK the American people will elect 32 mem- 

bers of the United States Senate and 435 members 
of the House of Representatives in an “off-year” election 
that, in many ways, is as significant as our quadrennial 
Presidential elections. Although dictators pay lip-service 
to the ballot-box, elections have become such a mockery 
in many parts of the world that it must be reckoned as an 
event of first importance when. as in the United States, 
there is a genuine outpouring of voters in a truly demo- 
ertic election. Then, too, the world watches America’s 
every step nowadays with bated interest, for our slightest 
word or act is capable of bringing on a global reaction. 
And finally. in 1950 the U.S. voter is called upon to de- 





Connecricut’s Fair Dealing Governor Chester Bowles (left) and GOP’s Senate brain Bob 
Taft (right) face tough opposition in their fights for re-election. In California Senate 


race, liberal Helen Gahagan Douglas stands 50-50 chance against GOP’s Richard Nixon 


cide issues of unusual scope and meaning: Should we 
defend Formosa? How fast shall we rearm? Can we 
maintain a free and prosperous economy ? 

The foreigner observing the current campaign may dis- 
agree that we are deciding large issues, for he will hear 
only spasmodic, reference to them by candidates. Mainly, 
he will listen to charges that Mayor John Doe had his 
hand too deep in the public trough. that Governor Mike 
Doe favors the farmers over the city, that Senator Al Doe 
failed to get enough federal money for state hospitals. But 
let the foreigner not be deceived by the fact that we do 
not engage in long-winded debate on the cold war. 

Even so, national and international issues are more ex- 
plicitly prominent in this campaign than in most—cer- 


tainly more so than in any other “off year,” when voters 
are traditionally apathetic. No one knows whether the 


total vote will increase over previous “off years” (in 1946 
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it was a disgraceful 37 per cent, and even in 1948 it was 
only slightly over 50 per cent); but the issues are being 
fought out. 

As the underdog for twenty long years, the Republican 
party is making a desperate effort to gain control of 
Congress in the hope of making this a stepping-stone to 
the Presidency in 1952. The GOP’s fire is being concen- 
trated at the Administration for its allegedly increasing 
suppression of “free enterprise,” its “coddling” of Com- 
munists, its failure to prepare for Korea, its spendthrift 
ways, its tolerance of big labor, and its insistence upon 
price, wage and other controls Washington deems neces- 
sary for defense. In the background lurk Presidential 





hopefuls like Taft, Eisenhower and Stassen, for whom the 
success or failure of the Republican program at the polls 
may spell success or failure in 1952. 

In the opposite corner, as the boxing phrase goes. is 
the Democratic party, whose long record in office is again. 
in effect, up on trial. Charging the Republicans with 
“negativism,” “isolationism” and a wrongheaded “rug- 
ged individualism”—as exemplified by votes against most 
Democratic-sponsored legislation favoring social reform 
or foreign aid—the Democrats point to accomplishments 
in the field of social and labor legislation, and foreign 
rehabilitation and recovery, which have changed the face 
of America and of other countries. The Democrats also 
command the potent political influence of labor. 

What are the possibilities of serious upsets next week? 
As our correspondents report from two key states, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania (see pages 3 and 5), the general out- 
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The Lucas-Dirksen Senate race 


pits a moderate reactionary 


against a demagogic conservative 


By Al Votaw 


Tweedledee in Illinois 


CHICAGO 

HE LINES are clearly drawn. On 
Tie one hand, a discredited Re- 
publican organization, spearheaded 
by the intransigent isolationism of 
the Chicago Tribune, is calling for 
the blood of all those who have dared 
to “coddle’ Communism; on_ the 
other hand, the Fair Deal beckons 
with its internationalism, sympathy 
for organized labor, civil rights, and 
all the rest. But it is characteristic of 
today’s topsy-turvy politics that the 
man who represents the GOP primi- 
tives out here, U.S. Senatorial candi- 
date Everett Dirksen, is hard-hitting, 
personable, and possessed of a cer- 
tain degree of integrity; while the 
Fair Deal’s 
unwilling 


representative is an 
standard-bearer, a men- 
midget, 
fumbling Senate Majority Leader. 
Scott Lucas. 


Never was a candidate less anxious 


tal and moral Truman’s 


to dramatize the issues of an import- 
ant election than Scott Lucas. Never 
has a candidate been more in need of 
all the help his stature as a symbol 
can give him. But Lucas is unable 
either to dramatize or to symbolize 
his fight for re-election because 
Lucas—and here the symbolism is to- 
tally implicit—is probably the medi- 
ocrity par excellence in an Adminis- 
tration abounding in  mediocrities. 
Lucas is strictly a maehine man, a 
man about whom former Boss Ed 
Kelly could say, in 1940, in a speech 
proposing Lucas for the Vice-Presi- 


At Votaw is THe New LE&Aper’s 
regular correspondent in the Midwest. 
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dential nomination: “This man is not 
a thinking man and he does not 
represent a thinking group.” 

As a symbol of machine politics, 
Lucas is, fittingly enough, a passive 
campaigner. Although he is in the 
fight of his life, he lets the machine 





LUCAS: NO CAMPAIGN ASSET? 


carry the burden of his fight. Or 
rather the machine and Paul Douglas. 
For Douglas has been working down- 
state like a drayhorse, campaigning 
indefatigably for a man who never 
lifted a finger during Douglas’ own 
campaign in 1948. 

Why is it that Scott Lucas never 
addresses anything smaller than a 
mass meeting? Can it be that Lucas, 
in all modesty, is privately convinced 
that the power of his personal pres- 
ence is no campaign asset? I wonder 
if he has read the campaign bi- 
ography of himself put out by the 


Democratic organization? Probably 
not. But, even so, he can scarcely be 
unaware that the only—but the only 

favorable indication of his stature 
that a favorable biographer could 
Senate’s unanimous rati- 
fication of Lucas as Majority Lead- 
er—a formality completely devoid of 


find was t 


significance. 


CLEVER MAN 


Lucas was never meant to be—or 
maybe never meant to be—a symbol 
of progressivism. His record shows 
that, with commendable energy, he 
has done everything to avoid this un- 
welcome honor. He is probably sec- 
ond only to Taft as an effective ex- 
ponent of the Republican program. 
For instance, many innocent people 
may think that Scott Lucas spear- 
headed (I believe that’s the term) the 
fight for a permanent FEPC. No 
doubt that is why he stated at the 
very outset that FEPC could never 
be passed. Some Senators may have 
actually believed in the civil rights 
program, and others tried to feign 
belief; but Lucas felt more comfort- 
able in the role of a court jester, duti- 
fully performing antics which, after 
an interval just long enough to amuse 
a gullible electorate, would give way 
to the chores a Senator must labor at. 

Didn’t Majority Leader Lucas sup- 
port President Truman’s veto of the 
Taft-Hartley Act? But what of his 
original vote for Taft-Hartley? Just a 
ruse to throw the opposition off the 
track. Fiendishly clever, that man. 
Too clever, sometimes. 

Didn’t Majority Leader Lucas vote 
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ILLINOIS 


CONTINUED 


for the McCarran bill, and later, to 
over-ride President Truman’s veto? 
But after all, he is up for re-election, 
and the Chicago Tribune might ac- 
cuse him of “coddling” the Commu- 
nists. Only trouble was, the same 
Chicago Tribune subsequently de- 
nounced the McCarran Act as un- 
constitutional! 

As a downstater, Lucas cannot be 
expected to sympathize with the big- 
city machine’s concern for the labor 
vote. And he shares the self-made 
man’s contempt for ideas. Born of 
tenant-farmer stock, he worked his 
way through law school. After World 
War I he assiduously hoed his row 
in the State American Legion and in 
local Democratic politics. By 1934 
his stature was sufficient to get him 
elected to the House of Representa- 
Placed on the 
Committee, Lucas was soon a recog- 
nized leader of the Midwestern farm 
bloc. And there is no question but 
that he knows on what side his votes 


tives. Agricultural 


are buttered: his most repeated at- 
tack on Dirksen is that the latter 
voted to cut farm subsidies, whereas 
he, Lucas. has never wavered in his 
devotion to higher farm prices. Nat- 
urally, he categorically denounced 
the Brannan program. 

ae 

Lucas originally supported — the 
Taft-Hartley Act. sabotaged FEPC. 
voted for the loan to Franco, backed 
the McCarran Act. opposed the Bran- 
nan Plan, and (recently) came out 
against health 
Aside from all this. his record has 


national insurance. 


been good. 


REACTIONARY RECORD 


Lucas’ opponent, former Represen- 
tative Everett Dirksen, plays all the 
Lucas tunes and more. His record in 
the House was consistently reaction- 
ary. And his campaign speeches indi- 
cate that age cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale his infinite aversions. Since 
these include any and every idea 
that deviates from “Americanism” 
(Chicago Tribune version), his fight 
against Lucas—despite Lucas’ efforts 
to make it appear otherwise—is ideo- 


logical, and most people know it. 

For if anyone has made Lucas a 
symbol of the Fair Deal it is his op- 
ponent Dirksen. Certainly not Lucas 
... or the Democrats. More than most 
Republican candidates, Dirksen has 
attacked the very. heart of the Tru- 
man Administration. In addition to 





DIRKSEN: TUNES AND MORE 


the regular charges of government 
creeping socialism, and 


of Communists, he has 


spending, 
“coddling” 
returned to his former isolationism, 
publicly repudiating his vote for the 
Marshall Plan. He is waging a vigor- 
ous campaign, making two or three 
speeches a day, mostly to small 
groups, in which, besides playing on 
Administration weaknesses, he has a 
field day with the spectacularly un- 
distinguished record of his opponent. 
Driving hard through Illinois with 
his wife at the wheel, Dirksen makes 
for good copy—and for uneasy nights 
for Lucas and Democratic Boss 
Arvey. 

So far, the entire campaign has 
been waged downstate. Cynics have 
been heard to remark that this is be- 
cause the Cook County vote can be 
counted before election day, anyway. 
Furthermore, the Fair Deal is not 
really an issue among the prosperous 
farmers of Southern Illinois, and the 
Democratic organizations in the in- 
dustrial towns downstate have never 
been serious competitors. Only the 





CIO is interested in exporting Fair 
Deal ideas outside of the Chicago 
area, but its activity is limited to 
certain selected Congressional dis- 
tricts. Thus Lucas and the Demo- 
cratic machine can campaign freely 
without the restraint of program- 
matic consistency. 


TEST OF FAIR DEAL 


Nevertheless, the Lucas-Dirksen 
fight is a serious test of the Fair 
Deal program in this key Midwestern 
state. His own feelings to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Lucas is, after 
all, Senate Majority Leader and, as 
such, a symbol of the Truman pro- 
gram. A Democratic vote is less a 
vote for Lucas than a vote for Tru- 
man, and pretty much a vote of des- 
peration at that. As a Senator, Lucas 
is not sympathetic to those aspects of 
the Truman program that appeal to 
city voters and to the unions; as 
Majority Leader he has, be it through 
belief, cowardice or ineptitude, sabo- 
taged the Fair Deal. His vote will be 
a token of Fair Deal strength only 
in the sense that he is for better or 
worse part of the Truman team, only 
in the sense that, unlike Dirksen, he 
can be forced to vote against his 
principles—that is, in a way favor- 
able to the unions. 

When the state PAC met to con- 
sider endorsements, Lucas was 
roundly condemned. The storm of de- 
nunciation was punctuated only by 
the occasional plaintive question, 
“But what about Dirksen? Do you 
want him?” The answer to this ques- 
tion was conclusion; 
Lucas was endorsed, but only as an 
alternative to Dirksen. Nothing be- 
yond this backhanded formal vote of 
approval will be contributed. As one 
CIO member commented, “If Lucas 
is beaten, Truman may have to find a 
competent floor leader.” 


a foregone 
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Democratic Senate Whip Myers is 
fighting the battle of his life 


against Republican Governor Duff in 


By Walter R. Storey 


Unpredictable Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
HE WAR IN Korea has made the 
| poohean of the elections in Penn- 
sylvania uncertain. No one knows, 
for example, how voters will react to 
national issues such as the rising cost 
of living, increased taxes, and 
charges that the Truman Administra- 
tion is guilty of appeasement. What is 
certain, at this point, is that state 
issues have been relegated to second 
place; Democratic gubernatorial can- 
didate Richardson Dilworth’s revela- 
tions of inefficiency and corruption 
in the GOP-controlled state govern- 
ment have been buried behind news 
from Korea. 

The astounding victories of the 
United Nations in Korea under Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s leadership will, of 
course, redound to the benefit of the 
Truman Administration; at the same 
time, voters will not be permitted to 
forget that MacArthur is the GOP’s 
man. 

In this key state, the Republicans 
have registered nearly a million more 
voters than the Democrats, out of a 
total of 4,800,000 eligible to vote. 
Also, the Democrats have taken only 
one off-year election since 1890, and 
four years ago were buried under a 
GOP landslide. To offset this, the 
Republicans are divided as never be- 
fore, as a result of the primary vic- 
tory of Governor James H. Duff, the 
party’s Senatorial candidate, over the 
hitherto dominant and _ well-heeled 


WaLTER R. Storey, long active in 
Pennsylvania affairs, has written 
many reports for us on that state. 
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Grundy-Pew machine. Grundy has 
since, in effect, decided to “sit out” 
the campaign. 

Governor Duff himself has a per- 
sonal machine of some tens of thou- 
sands of state .employes which is 
not unformidable, and which exists 
thanks to the fact that only a hand- 





GOVERNOR DUFF: ‘NO FREE RIDES' 


ful of Pennsylvania agencies receiv- 
ing federal funds have a merit sys- 
tem and come under the Hatch Act. 
Also, Duff is backed by the normally 
Republican rural counties and by the 
political machines in such populous 
counties as Philadelphia, Delaware 
and Luzerne. Duff's gubernatorial 
running-mate, Judge John S. Fine, is 
boss of the last-named county. 

Duff has impressed some with his 
statements in favor of “the average 
guy.” His primary fight with ante- 
diluvian Joe Grundy may have led 


some voters to think him a liberal, 
but they are being reminded in this 
campaign that in 1948 Duff support- 
ed Taft for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

The Governor may win support by 
charging that the White House was 
not prepared to fight North Korean 
aggression. Then there are isolation- 
ists and economizers who welcome 
statements like this from Duff: The 
European nations, he says, “should 
not expect a free ride at the expense 
of the American taxpayers.” Another 
Duff generality which will find a 
warm response among opponents of 
the welfare state is this: “I believe 
in the government doing for the 
people things needed to be done 
which the people cannot do for them- 


selves.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC WHIP 

Senator Francis J. Myers, Demo- 
cratic Whip and Duff's opponent, 
was a comparatively unknown Con- 
gressman with only six years’ exper- 
ience in the House when FDR carried 
him into a Senate seat in 1944. Since 
then, Myers has come into promi- 
nence as his party's Whip, and as 
chairman of the platform committee 
of the 1948 Democratic convention. 
In Washington, he has been active 
in drafting legislation like the re- 
vised Social Security Act. Al! this 
has left Myers little time to mend 
his fences back home. 

Pennsylvania Democrats are tra- 
ditionally weak in the farming re- 
gions, but Myers can boast of nearly 
unanimous labor support. Both CIO 
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PENNSYLVANIA conrmurs 


and AFL are bitter over passage of 
a “Little Taft-Hartley Act” under 
Duff's governorship, and over the 
signing by Duff of a bill lengthening 
the work-day and work-week of 
women. The Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor points out, further, that in 
the past decade only one of 58 
major legislative proposals made by 
it has passed the state legislature. 
(For the last four of those years Duff 
has been Governor, and for four 
years previously was Attorney-Gen- 
eral.) Moreover, a state FEPC bill 
was defeated during Duff's term with- 
out even an open hearing (which 
Duff's predecessor, Martin, a strict 
Grundy man, had at least granted 
during an earlier fight for FEPC). 


UNPREDICTABLE OUTCOME 

Senator Myers himself is laying 
great stress upon his votes for Lend- 
Lease in 1941, the Marshall Plan. the 
Atlantic Pact, and Point Four in 
reply to Duff's charges of appease- 
ment. Myers has also challenged Duff 
to tell how he would have voted on 
these issues. But Duff has ignored a 
proposal to debate Myers. made by 
a businessman ready to put up $25.- 
000 for expenses. 

The American Medical Association 
has injected itself into the state cam- 
paign, but has not outwardly en- 


dorsed or opposed any candidates. 


The medical lobby in Pennsylvania is 
treading softly because it failed until 
recently to take a militant stand on 
politics in the 
Health Department. This is the only 


Commonwealth’s 





SENATOR MYERS: A GOOD CHANCE? 


state where such an agency, although 


it receives federal funds. has no 


civil-service setup and allows em- 
ployes to violate the Hatch Act. Lack 
of state hospital care for TB cases 
has become a public scandal. caused 
in part by low pay for nurses and 
the fact that they must have political 
sponsors. The Welfare Department. 
which administers the state’s health 
facilities, has turned down federal 





help and reduced its services rather 
than institute an employes’ merit 
system. 

Further revelations of graft and 
extortion under the GOP are expect- 
ed to be made by the Philadelphia 
grand jury and by federal probes of 
local rackets, and these may have as 
harmful an effect upon the Republi- 
cans next week as similar exposes 
seem to be having on New York’s 
Democrats. Nor has the GOP been 
making itself popular with Philadel- 
phians by raising assessments on 
homes and toying with the idea of 
increasing the burdensome wage tax. 

The trends and counter-trends in- 
dicated above show how unpredict- 
able the outcome of the elections in 
the Keystone State is. It is generally 
agreed that, if organized labor and 
the independents turn out in great 
numbers on November 7, Myers, 
Dilworth and the rest of the Demo- 
cratic slate will stand a good chance 
CIO-PAC and 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion (AFL) 
by the 


of being elected. 

the latter spearheaded 
sophisticated International 
Ladies Garment Workers here—are 
concentrating heavily on ward and 
division work in an effort to roll up 
a heavy vote. But Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans are no amateurs at this 
game, either, and what will happen 
next week is anyone’s guess. 





PLEASANT 'THOUGHT 


Even if it is not true, it is pleasant to think that all restrictions The post-war edition of “Burke’s Landed Gentry,” now in 


and regulations are temporary measures. 


“1950 Britain, Infor- 
mation and Events,” handbook published by 


the Travel Asso 


NEW EDITION 


yreparation, may be larger than the 2.500-page pre-war edition. 
prey page p 





ciation News item. 
The visitor to Britain’s isle There'll always be the landed lot 
Whose head is soon a-swirling Who live a little fatly, 
With what he must declare and file, Though taxes be imposed or not 
Including sums in sterling, By such as Clement Attlee. 
Who has to have a ration card Above the huddled tenant farms 
To get himself some soap with There'll always be a manor, 
And finds restrictions rather hard, With thousand-year-old coat of arms 
Is given this to hope with: And slightly tattered banner. 
It’s all a temporary phase, No need to fear, no cause to quit 
A very nearly through one.. . While Englishmen are landed. 
A pleasant thought, these trying days, What though the Empire’s shrunk a bit? 
Though maybe not a true one. The gentry have expanded! 
—Richard Armour 
6 The New Leader 
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O MANY THINGS seem to be get- 
ee worse that it is a pleasure 
to be able to hug the notion that one 
thing is getting better. While I was 
in London last summer, I spent a 
good deal of time with the live-wire 
boys at the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. To an old traveler 
who is used to the leisurely atmos- 
phere of embassies, the things that 
went on there were a revelation. 

Telephones were always ringing 
and the fellows at the other end of 
the line were often important chaps 
with business to do. Key Britishers 
and Americans were rushing in and 
out. Decisions about business and 
trade-union affairs were being made 
so fast it was hard to keep track of 
them. If you wanted help—to see a 
person, to get information, to start 
on a job—the underlings of Paul 
Hoffman were right there to help you. 
No excuses. No procrastination. 

Since I came back from England, 
[ have been receiving a flood of 
ECA material from Vienna. Most of 
it comes from that staunch trade 
unionist and New LEADER reader, 
Philip Heller. As Labor Information 
Officer of the ECA mission to Austria, 
Phil is 


mouth. No Americans are more im- 


practically in the bear’s 
mediately up against the Russians 
than our boys in Vienna. Hour by 
hour, they are slugging it out with 
the Bolsheviks for the mind of 
They are 
Marshall Plan dollars to put Austrian 


Kastern Europe. using 


business and industry and _ trade 
unionism back on their feet. There 
are plenty of signs to show that they 


are doing a prime job in this field. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Marshalling 
Our Friends 


But their other task—equally im- 
portant in the long run—is to pre- 
sent the facts of American life at this 
hot-spot where Russian lies are 
backed up by the Red Army. 

I think it is important that Amer- 
icans should know how well these 
Marshall Plan people are represent- 
ing us. I have no right to complain 
about the sort of people who have 
served in our embassies and consul- 
ates. They are fellows with infinite 
patience, who can do clerical work 
by day and go to parties at night 
and wait years and years for a pro- 
motion. But the men and women on 
ECA had good jobs at home. They 
went into Government service with 
the definite idea of serving their 
country during this emergency and 
then returning to go on with their 
careers. They can’t wait weeks or 
months or years to conclude a 
project. The thing has to be finished 
up this morning or this afternoon. 

And they are not avoiding trouble. 
They go out to meet it, even invite 
it. The old diplomat and all those 
in his employ were schooled in keep- 
ing quiet, avoiding ructions. side- 
stepping publicity. The ECA diplo- 
mat is there to get things done—and 
publicity is one of the ways. He 
knows how to get it and how to 
handle it so that it works for him 
rather than against him. 

Take what is going on in Vienna. 
for example. The Austrian Socialists 
and trade unionists are on our side. 
They are for democracy, and against 
Communism. Our American ECA off- 
cials don’t stand around and pretend 
to be above the battle. as old-fash- 


ioned diplomats would have done. 
They are in the middle of the fight. 
They attend every trade-union con- 
vention. They are in constant touch 
with officials and journalists. They 
see to it that the leaders of Austrian 
democracy have the facts they need. 

Let me give you a typical illustra- 
tion. The question in the mind of 
the European worker is: “Which is 
the liar—the Russian or the Ameri- 
which 
working-man have the better life?” 
The ECA people in Vienna have put 


the answer to this key question in a 


can? In country does the 


form no Communist can side-step. In 
1948. two 
left Norway on voyages of discovery. 


trade-union delegations 
In July. seven men set out for a tour 
of Russia. In November, seven others 
winged their way over to America. 
Each group spent about a month 
looking into factories, sizing up pro- 
duction and seeing how people live. 
When they got home. the delega- 
tions wrote sober and factual reports. 
They didn’t overpraise America or 
talk down the Russians. As accu- 
rately as they could in 150 pages, 
they tried to tell the truth. But this 
cool and realistic account is utterly 
convincing. Anyone who reads it 
will see how democracy gives people 
a chance to be happy and how dic- 
tatorship produces misery. The ECA 
office in Vienna has reprinted these 
two reports in a fine German trans- 
lation and is scattering them over 
that part of the world. I guarantee 
that any Austrian or German worker 
who reads them will be convinced. 
There is one passage in the report 
on Russia which amuses me. These 
Norwegian workers are accustomed 
to the light. 
houses built for them in their coun- 


bright. modernistic 
try. In Russia, they found too few 
houses—and many of them falling 
apart. But their chief criticism is of 
the architectural style. They found 
that the gaudy decoration increases 
And the result, they 
judge. is showy rather than beautiful. 


the expenses. 


That's what you mean by civiliza- 
tion: The workers are making up 


their minds about architecture. 





The Russification of Rumania 
is breeding a horde of fanatics 


which may one day overrun civilization 





By Alexandre Cretzianu 


umanias Robot State 


INCE 1948, the integration of the so-called Rumanian 
S Popular Republic into the Soviet Union has pro- 
gressed with giant strides, through the efforts of the local 
puppet government supervised by special Soviet envoys. 

In all Rumanian cities, names of streets have been 
changed to honor Stalin and his henchmen, and to cele- 
brate the Russian inventors of the radio, the automobile, 
and the airplane. All public squares are adorned with 
portraits of Stalin higher than the surrounding buildings. 
In their new uniforms, Rumanian soldiers have become 
indistinguishable from those of the Soviet army. The 
designations of army rank have changed over to Soviet 
terminology. All unit commanders are flanked by Soviet 
“advisers.” The General Staff, under the nominal com- 
mand of the former shoemaker Salajan, suddenly elevated 
to the rank of major-general. is in fact headed by a 
Soviet general. 

Special Russian language classes have been set up 
for adults, while Russian has become a required course 
in schools. The Rumanian language itself is being con- 
stantly altered by the arbitrary introduction of Soviet 
administrative terminology. 

On August 23, 1950, to commemorate the anniversary 
of Rumania’s “liberation,” the name of one of the 
country’s most ancient and beautiful cities, Brasov, has 
been officially changed to Stalin. 

The Russification of Rumania is not only an outward 
phenomenon. It reaches down to the very core of Ruma- 
nia’s political, social and economic life. Provisional half- 
measures and hypocritical concessions that distinguished 
the early stages of Soviet occupation have been discarded 
altogether. The Vice-President of the Council of Min- 
isters himself, a Soviet citizen of Hungarian origin who 
calls himself Vasile Luca, cynically told a meeting of 
“popular judges,” on July 11, 1950: 

“. .. The state of popular democracy makes use of jus- 
tice, of the army, of the militia, of security, for the pur- 


pose of annihilating the resistance of the exploiting 


ALEXANDRE CRETZIANU, former Secretary-General of the 
Rumanian Foreign Office and Ambassador to Turkey, is 


now in this country writing a book about the Balkans. 


classes . Popular justice is one of the instruments 
whereby the dictatorship of the proletariat is exer- 
cised . . . Judges and popular assessors must know not 
only the text of the law, they must know the Marxist- 
Leninist theory.” 

The methods of terror created and perfected in Moscow 
are ruthlessly put into practice in Rumania and are 
rounding off the task accomplished by the annihilation 
of all liberty of expression. 

It is three years since all non-Communist newspapers 
were suppressed. Two years ago, the Communist party 
seized all printing plants and publishing houses. But 
even this seemed insufficient: A decree of July 1, 1950, 
legalized the confiscation of all privately-owned type- 
writers and carbon paper! Until the beginning of 1950, 
only one news feature of the old days persisted: death 
notices. But these were discontinued when it became ap- 
parent that the number of suicides was reaching an 
appalling rate. 

In April 1950, the Government decreed the confiscation 
of all urban buildings. By then, the owners of those build- 
ings had already been left with but a room or two of 
their own, the rest having been requisitioned. Home- 
owners are thrown into the street altogether. 

In the early days of the regime, the belief had been 
fostered that the welfare of industrial workers and peas- 
ants would improve. Today, the Rumanian worker, 
caught in the toils of “socialist competition,” made to 
come to the factory an hour earlier to read the party 
newspaper, obliged to follow night courses in Marxism- 
Leninism, forced to spend Sundays and holidays parad- 
ing the streets under Communist banners and slogans, is 
disillusioned and fatigued. The “Work Code” introduced 
in May 1950 brings an innovation, as compared to form- 
er Rumanian labor legislation: It empowers the Council 
of Ministers to decree compulsory labor “to cover the 
shortage of manpower.” For the first time, Rumanian 
women work in mines. 

The peasantry had less reason to hold illusions. Great 
estates had disappeared in Rumania following the agrar- 
ian reforms introduced after the First World War and 
there were no vast tracts of arable land left for distribu- 
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tion. The peasants were aware that the new Communist 
land reform would be a farce, and that, ultimately, whole- 
sale collectivism lay in store. The Government had been 
careful to stress that its introduction in Rumania would 
be only voluntary, based on persuasion and not on com- 
pulsion. Lately, however, the regime’s methods of per- 
suasion seem to have become singularly effective. The 
number of kolkhozes, numbering 56 at the beginning of 
this year, rose to 729 by the end of July. There is, more- 
over. a sinister omen in the current tone of the official 
press. Not a day goes by without dire 
warnings against the hostile maneuvers 
of the “chiaburi” (kulaks). During the 
last few months. there has been a truly 
impressive toll of death sentences dealt 
out to peasants for attempts on the 
lives of village Communist bosses and 


high kolkhoz officials. 
RELIGION SUPPRESSED 


Throughout Rumania. and without 
t=) 

regard to class, those who have known 

independence and more prosperous 


times bitterly hate the Soviet Union 





and its local stewards. Does this justify 
the hope that Communism will never 
gain a solid hold on the country? Such 
an assumption would be altogether too 
optimistic because—-given a_ certain 
number of years—-the regime might 
finally succeed, through persecution of 
religion and perversion of education, 
in enslaving the minds of the Ruman- 
ian people. 

Religious persec ution in the satellite 
countries has received a certain amount 
of publicity in the American press. It 
is generally known here that the 
Uniate Church of Rumania has been brutually  sup- 
pressed; that the Catholic bishops, both Uniate and 
Roman, are dying in prisons: that the spiritual leaders of 
other churches have capitulated to the regime. 

But too few are aware of the terrible danger inherent 
in the current system of education, slavishly patterned on 
that of the Soviet Union, and introduced in Rumania 
through the law of August 3, 1948. Henceforth. Ruman- 
ians may learn history, literature, philosophy. the sciences 
and arts only as interpreted by Soviet doctrine. Begin- 
ning with kindergarten, they are forced to learn songs 
glorifying Lenin and Stalin, the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, and the Russian language. Removed from home 
influences at an early age and kept in summer camps for 
indoctrination in Communism, children are increasingly 
estranged from the “old order.” To voice anything short 
of approval of the regime has become so dangerous that 
most parents do not dare try to counteract the teachings 
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PAUKER: 'STA-LIN, STA-LIN!' 


implanted in their children’s minds. 

The objective of the new system is the thorough sup- 
pression of all individualist tendencies. of all diversity. of 
all freedom: it is the eradication of all “undirected” in- 
tellectual curiosity. of an: thing resembling philosophic 
doubt, objectivity or creative speculation; it is the sever- 
ance of all ties with Western thought and culture. It is, in 
short. to turn out vast hordes of standardized, docile 
robots that will move solely at the comand of levers 
manipulated in Moscow. 

Throughout Russian-held Europe. 
on every May First in the last three 
years, endless cohorts of — school- 
children, wearing red neckties and 
waving Communist slogans. marched 
in orderly ranks to the rhythm of their 
own voices, singing in unison the 
“Sta-lin. 


Are these the van- 


same mesmerizing chant: 
Sta-lin. Sta-lin!” 
guard of the fanatical masses who may 
one day overrun what remains of the 
civilized world? 

The hour is at hand when serious 
thought must be given this problem. It 
must be realized that time works in 
favor of the Kremlin. Unopposed, a 
vicious course of conquest cannot be 
expected to stop short of success. 

Right now, only the Voice of Amer- 
ica and the BBC are trying to stem the 
tide of Communist progress in Eastern 
Europe. A recent pastoral epistle of 
Patriarch Justinian is significant: “I 
appeal,” this Communist-imposed_pre- 
late said, “to our faithful to reject the 
lying whispers coming from the radios 
of those who wish for war.” 

But is is an unequal struggle. The 
efforts of the “Voice” and the BBC are doomed to failure 
unless the West can tell the oppressed peoples that their 
sufferings are nearing an end, and that the United Na- 
tions is acting positively on behalf of their liberation. 
Recent controversies about the ‘Voice. while raising 
hopes of the allocation of a few million dollars more, 
failed to bring out this essential point. So long as it 
cannot bring news of decisive action by the United Na- 
tions to restore individual liberties and national inde- 
pendence in Eastern Europe, the Voice of America will 


he a plaster on a wooden leg. 





Next The next article in Tut New Leaper series on the 

S. “truth campaign” to peoples behind the Lron 
Curtain will be “Propaganda and the Foundations of Terror,” 
by Konrad Kellen, who won a Legion of Merit for his work 


at Radio Luxembourg. 








EAST and WEST 







wh 
DALLIN 


NLY WHEN military operations 
(3. Korea have ended will the 
world begin to appreciate the scope 
of the last few months’ great events, 
the meaning and implications of our 
victory. The political and psycholo- 
gical consequences always lag a con- 
siderable way behind events them- 
selves. 

First of all. the Korean war will 
lead to a reassessment of the strength 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The legend of Soviet invin- 
cibility is gone; so is the widely- 


held notion that American will su- 


pinely acquiesce in every fait ae- 
compli Stalin creates. A year ago. 


no one in the Orient or Europe had 
faith in American ability to strike 
back effectively at a Soviet satellite; 
today, this is taken as a matter of 
course and a pledge for the future. 

Secondly, Stalin’s policies will be 
reappraisal, 


subjected to critical 


especially in the Far East. where 
every phase of the fighting was fol- 
lowed with close attention. It had 
been known since June 27 that the 
military might of the United States 
would be deployed in Korea, and 
hence had been obvious that the 
North Koreans would be crushed if 
no outside help was forthcoming. 
Why wasn’t the war stopped, then? 
Why was it necessary for thousands 
of Koreans to die. their cities to be 
demolished and their economy dis- 
rupted ? 

In mid-September, American forces 
Seoul. 


doom of the Communist cause. Yet. 


landed near signaling the 


even then, the order to halt the fight- 


ing was not given. Instead, the Soviet 
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Korea Deflates 
Soviet Prestige 


broadcast encouragement to 
the Korean satellite state; and 
Chinese Communist leader Chou En- 
lai deceitfully promised support. On 
October 11, with the war practically 
lost. Kim Il-sung, Stalin’s puppet 
in Korea, issued a proclamation ex- 


radio 


horting the people to “defend with 
blood every inch of our soil.” 

Another effect of the Korean war 
will be to send a great sigh of relief 
around the world at Stalin’s decision 
not to intervene directly in ihe con- 
flict, thus averting a general war. But 
what must the Communists of Asia 
think now of their supreme leader, 
who threw his Korean armies into a 
battle against superior odds, only to 
desert them when events started to 
take their inevitable course? 

Nor is this the first time that the 
after 
bloody and futile uprisings, has be- 


Soviet dictator, precipitating 
traved and abandoned his loyal ad- 
herents. He did it in Germany in 
1923. in China in 1927 and in Greece 
in 1949. to name but a few instances 
in a list too long to enumerate here. 
In none of these cases did Stalin have 
the courage to call off the fighting 
when all hope was lost. Communist 
blood is as cheap in his eyes as that 
of his enemies when his prestige is at 
stake. 

In Korea. accepting the armistice 
MacArthur 


would have meant “bowing to the 


proposed by General 


Americans,” and that was precisely 
what Stalin’s over-inflated prestige 
could not afford. Sooner sacrifice 
tens of thousands of lives than make 
peace with America! 

The peoples of the Orient will not 





be the only ones to whom events in 
Korea will bring a keener insight in- 
to the sordidness of the Kremlin’s 
policies; the Russian people, too. will 
be set to thinking. Until June 1950, 
the Russians had been assured that. 
with the victory over the Axis, they 
enjoyed a considerable measure of 
security from the presence around all 
Soviet frontiers of friendly “people’s 
democracies.” Included among these 
was North Korea, covering the ap- 
proaches to the Soviet Far Eastern 
provinces. 

But now this buffer has been lost. 
and the Korean “people’s republic” 
will soon be no more than a minor 
emigre “government” located some- 
where between Vladivostok and Har- 
bin. Now American troops are mov- 
ing toward the Soviet border, Amer- 
ican naval patrols are cruising with- 
in sight of Soviet villages, and an 
American army is to be stationed at 
the gateway to Soviet-controlled Man- 
churia. 

These are the splendid contribu- 
tions made to Russian security, which 
allegedly was threatened by the 
“warmongers.” Are they the. fruit of 
a great stroke of wisdom? Or rather 
of an irresponsible military adven- 
ture? These and many similar ques- 
tions cannot but preoccupy the minds 
of the Communist faithful abroad 
and the average Russian at home. 

Furthermore, a new spirit will per- 
meate the other satellite countries. 
The people behind the Iron Curtain 
have been cowed and silent. Even in 
violently anti-Communist countries 
like Poland or Rumania, there has 
been no attempt to rebel and over- 
throw the Moscow-controlled gov- 
ernment, for there was no _ hope 
whatever. Resentment and disillusion- 
ment were rampant, as the people felt 
“betrayed by the West.” 

Now the situation will gradually 
begin to change. North Korea was 
once at satellite, but now it is free. 
Obviously, then, there is a road to 
freedom. “What Korea has done,” 
the Poles, the Rumanians, the Hun- 
garians and the Bulgarians will start 
telling themselves, “we, too, can do.” 
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COMPLICITY AND 


PROPITIOUS ERROR 


By Ramon Sender 


Usr as the eighteenth century was the century of 

persuasion and the nineteenth that of partisanship, so 
ours is the century of complicity. What is chiefly sought 
today by those regimes which are on the offensive is: 
accomplices. The Russians were not looking for a paci- 
fist declaration at Stockholm (pacifism is persecuted in- 
side Russia), but for a means of involving people of 
good faith in the bloody aggression against Korea. This 
immense deceit reveals once again the poor opinion 
despots have of the intelligence of the people and of the 
value of that intelligence in mass movements. 

The Russian Communists are wont to say, with a some- 
what naive arrogance, referring to politicians like Henry 
Wallace or writers like Thomas Mann: “We have com- 
promised him.” That means, we have obliged him to do 
something whose real meaning is unknown to him and 
we have made him share responsibility for an illegitimate 
and guilty act. (In this case, the guilt consists in the 
promotion and cultivation of an untruth to which they 
sacrifice human life and effort.) The guilty one needs 
accomplices who will proclaim the dissolution of the 
guilt among the multitude; that is, accomplices who will 
create the illusion of impunity. What they are really 
looking for when they seek larger numbers of accom- 
plices—despite their contempt for any form of idealisin 
is, precisely, a moral victory. War is only an exacerbated 
form of politics, and Napoleon, the man who knew most 
about modern war, said at the end of his life that moral 
values sooner or later determine military defeat or vic- 
tory. Only a sense of responsibility, not complicity, can 
create those moral values, and they are on our side. 

This is why the Russians have already lost the battle. 
But it is not likely that they will learn. For them, as for 
Hitler and Mussolini, those who did not share their 
point of view—-those who refused to be accomplices 
were classified as criminals and imbeciles. Our honesty 
was stupid, our veracity naive. Our naivete can destroy 
their cities, win battles, impose unconditional surrender, 
but not convince them. This mystery would be easier to 
explain with abnormal psychology than with sociology 
and statistics. And it is the same with all dictatorships. 
RAMON SENDER, well-known author and critic whose latest 
novel is called The Sphere, teaches in Albuquerque, N.M. 
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The ‘guilty ones,’ says Sender, 
need accomplices to share 


their guilt with 


In Russia, the sinister is accompanied by a fatalistic 
and dramatic atmosphere; in Spain, by grotesque circum- 
stances. For six years Franco has been trying to find in 
the legal wall of the United Nations a breach through 
which to worm his way in. He wishes to enter some advis- 
ory body of the UN, he wants to be a military ally, he 
wants something-—it doesn’t matter what—in order to be 
beside the democracies. Finally, he wants a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Or sixty-five million. Or ten million. Or five 
hundred. He wants to propitiate with some act, and by 
means of that act to persuade the “decadent” democracies 
to become his accomplices. This is the real point—he does 
not care about the rest. The hangman has been trailing 
Franco ever since the Nuremberg trials. A hangman in 
the Latin manner, respectful and gentle, who, every time 
he sees the little dictator, takes off his hat and with a 
half-smile says, “Hello.” Nothing more. But he does not 


lose sight of him. 
DANGEROUS WEAKNESS 


The complicities the Russians try to devise are of a 
different kind. They are part of a vast strategic plan 
and are based on dialectical error. An error that must 
be maintained at any cost. Lenin was wrong, confessed 
it and changed tack. Stalin, no. (At heart, Trotsky was 
as stubborn as Stalin.) He prefers to sacrifice his life 


a thousand times. as well as those of his men, rather than 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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confess an error, however slight. This gives him and his 
regime an appearance of strength, but it is definitely 
his greatest and most dangerous weakness. The true 
weakness of pontiffs is their infallibility. 

Stalin’s infallibility has not produced great results 
in Korea. The Chinese have apparently decided not to 
risk war with Korea. Mao Tse-tung’s cooperation with 
the North Koreans has not involved him as deeply as the 
Kremlin wanted. The Stockholm “peace campaign” has 
dissolved in its own falsity. No one believes—not even the 
Russians—that America has been the aggressor in Korea. 
Stalin would confess none of these facts that, indeed, offer 
a curious contrast with the nature of our errors (which 
are proclaimed to the four corners of the earth). We 
are not infallible and we know it. We have fallen into 
errors and weaknesses in the spotlight of publicity. But 
a few months have been enough for those weaknesses to 


act in our favor and become new forms of energy. 


FEAR OF PERSUASION 

Speaking of a “preventive war.” the Secretary of the 
Navy expressed the determination of a part of the people 
in whose name politicians of the democracies are accus- 
tomed to speak, consciously or unconsciously. Mr. 
Dewey's words were still more concrete: they pointed out 
the possibility of an immediate world war. Through thes 


imprudences. a popular opinion ready for anything has 





been manifested. This was very important at a time when, 
in the United Nations, Malik was trying to show the com- 
plicity of a group of American prisoners in North Korea 
whose names were signed to a false telegram inciting 
sedition within the very frontiers of our country. 
Thanks to the freedoms—which Stalin and Franco call 
stupid—of our democracy, we know that our enemies 
can use the most efficacious elements of propaganda 
without our capacity for resistance or counterattack suf- 
fering or being jeopardized. What would happen if the 
democracies could use these freedoms inside Russia? The 
Russians would never permit that to happen because of 
the fear that terror has of persuasion. Thanks to our 
imprudences, we know the disposition of the American 
masses. No one knows what the Russian masses are 
thinking—Stalin least of all—nor what will happen in 
Russia and in the countries dominated by Russia when— 
if that event comes to pass—the forces of the Third 
World War are displayed. In our camp, there are no mys- 
teries. Our stupidities and errors, if such they be, are 
absorbed by the force of a logic that rests on truth, 
which frequently changes them into propitious elements. 
But the consequences of Russian errors the Kremlin will 
ignore until the very last. We know how far we can go 
with our habit of democratic idealism and responsibility. 
We will see how far they will go with their barbarous 


version of Machiavelli. 





Scientific Discussion in the Soviet Union 


“The participants in the scientific session of the U.S.S.R. 


Academy of Sciences and the U.S.S.R. Academy of 


Medical Sciences devoted to problems of the physiological teaching of I. P. Pavlov send their ardent greetings to 


you, coryphaeus of science, brilliant leader and teacher of the heroic Bolshevik party, the Soviet people and all pro- 


gressive humanity, standard-bearer of peace, democracy and socialism and fighter for the happiness of the working 


people the world over. ... 


“Thanks to the daily concern of the Bolshevik party, the Soviet government and you personally, Comrade Stalin, 


science in the U.S.S.R. is undergoing precipitous development and is being enriched with more and more new dis- 


coveries and achievements. 


You, Comrade Stalin, continuing the great work of Lenin, are providing science with Bolshevik ideological 


content, are furnishing tremendous support to everything advanced and progressive in science. 


“The great Lenin and you, dear Comrade Stalin, furnished inestimable assistance to the work of I. P. Pavlov, 


creating all the necessary conditions for the creative development of his physiological teaching. 


“ ‘ ° : ; . i , 
As the coryphaeus of science, you are creating works the like of which have never been seen in the history of 


advanced science. Your work, Concerning Marxism in Linguistics. is a model of genuine creative science, a great 
example of the way science must be developed and advanced. This work has brought a turning point in linguistics, 


has opened a new era for all Soviet science. 


You, Comrade Stalin, are raising and creatively solving the most essential questions of Marxist-Leninist theory, 


are illuminating the path of Communism with the powerful light of your genius. 


sare ‘ — ae ™ , , 
Pogether with the whole Soviet people, we are proud and infinitely happy that you, dear Joseph Vissarionovich, 


stand at the head of world progress, at the head of advanced science... . 


acts . — , . : . 
You, Comrade Stalin, constantly teach us not to rest content with achievements. ... We promise you, dear Com- 


rade Stalin, to bend every effort for the swiftest liquidation of the shortcomings in the development of the Pavlov 


teaching, and we shall make use of it in every way in the interests of building Communism in our country. 


“ 7" F ‘ ‘ 
Long live our beloved teacher and leader, the glory of all working humanity, the pride and banner of advanced 


science—the great Stalin!”—Message from scientific session 


Sciences to Joseph Stalin (Pravda, July 6, 1950). 


of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and Academy of Medical 
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The Harvest 


of Fear 


The East German elections are 


a challenge, not a farce 


By Norbert Muhlen 


HE East GERMAN electorate voted 99.71 per cent 

“Ja” for the single, completely Communist-concocted 
list of mock parliament candidates. Adolf Hitler's world 
record of 1936—98.81 per cent of German’s total vote 
has been broken by tyranny’s new world heavyweight 
champion. This outcome means an important victory for 
the Soviets in Europe. . 

Nobody could have expected free, secret. democratic 

elections in a Soviet colony in the year 1950 (although 
East Germany’s new Constitution and her Election Law 
of August 9, 1950 solemnly guarantee them). Nor should 
anyone have been surprised by the fact that the Soviets 
used every pressure and fraud at their command. But 
the question is why the Soviets held these elections now. 
and what their effect in Germany will be. 


LOST TWICE PREVIOUSLY 

When, after the forced merger of the Communists and 
East German Socialists in 1946, the Soviets ordered the 
first elections in their zone. they got no majority at all in 
two laender, and an unworkable majority in the remain- 
ing three laender of East Germany. They were again de- 
feated in 1947, when the two “bourgeois” parties put up 
strong resistance. Now, after three years of intensive 
preparation, the Soviets allowed a third election, and 
this time they succeeded. 

They succeeded in demonstrating that today the people 
of East Germany fear Communism more than they hate 
and reject it. Precisely because we know that not more 
than 5 per cent, probably less, of the East Germans 
would vote for the Communist list if the elections were 
free and secret, is the outcome so impressive. The Soviets 
have shown that they can, by force, enlist for themselves 
NORBERT MUHLEN has just returned from Europe, where 
he was a foreign correspondent, lecturer at Berlin’s Free 


University, and chief of press and public relations 
for the International Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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the consent of those who are against them. This is im- 
pressive proof that the strategy of fear can lead to victory. 

As a result, more people will from now on be con- 
vinced that resistance is not possible; more will be in- 
clined to say “Yes” when they feel and secretly think 
“No.” And this applies not only to the Soviet-ruled East 
Zone, but also to Western Germany and Western Europe. 

For months before the election, people in Germany 
wondered how they could express their “No” at the polls. 
The Soviet authorities never made it clear which votes 
would be counted as “No’s,” and how the voting would 
be handled. But on election day it became a suicidal act 
to vote against the list. Elections in a dictatorship are 
the test of how well a dictatorial system is organized, and 
it now appears that it is organized quite well in East 


Germany: for fear is the normal reaction to terror. 


FORCE COLLECTIVE GUILT FEELING 

By their overwhelming Ja vote, the Communists have 
achieved a second important effect. Five years ago, the 
Germans were punished for having yielded to another 
dictatorial terror, and were told that they bore a collec- 
tive guilt. Now, again, they had to act as “little men who 
want to save their necks”; they fear that, having once 
more voted almost 100 per cent for a dictatorship, they 
will again be prosecuted as collective culprits (as would 
one-third of the world population if the theory of collec- 
tive guilt were applied to Stalin’s victims as it was to 
Hitler’s). By compelling the Eastern Germans to vote 
“Ves.” the Soviets have forced them into a commitment 
to the Soviet cause, into the feeling of being in the same 
hoat with their hated rulers. This is another form of fear 
hy which dictatorships control people. 

At the last moment before the elections, spokesmen of 
the anti-Communist resistance advised the East Germans 
to “deceive your deceivers” and give them a deceptive 
“Yes.” Had this slogan been used earlier and through 
all the media the West commands, it could have been 
more effective in deflating the election results. The Berlin 
idea of having the Easterners send their October ration 
cards to West Berlin as a demonstration of their solidar- 
ity was a success, but could appeal only to a brave min- 
ority which felt the urge to show by a serious sacrifice 
that behind the monolithic shouts of Ja was the mount- 
ing rumbling of a giant Nein. 

There is a lesson for us in these elections, if we wish 
to counteract them rather than shrug our shoulders at 
the “farce.” The lesson is that we must use a bold, aggres- 
sive new strategy to liberate the people in Stalin’s empire 
from the fear that is ruling them. Only if we free them 
from their fear can we keep them from supporting Stalin 
and Ulbricht and Rakosi and Chervenkov. Only if we fight 
that fear can their Nein become audible. And since the 
Kremlin cannot act against us when his peoples say 
“No,” this strategy against fear is our hope. We have 


nothing to fear but their fear. 
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WasHinctTon. D.C. 
HE COMMUNIST-REGISTRATION 
chin of the new Internal 
Security Act took effect last week. 
with Monday the deadline for Com- 
munist organizations and their mem- 
bers to sign up under the law. How 
ever. available checks to date have 
failed to disclose a single case of 
compliance 
In fact, the Communist party had 
announced its intention of ignoring 
the registration requirement even be- 
fore the effective date. and there was 
no doubt that the various subsidiary 
and front organizations would follow 
its lead. The Communist announce- 
ment bristled with a spirit of defiance 
and bravado which was actually quite 
pointless, inasmuch as the party and 
its followers are in no immediate 
danger of punitive action for their 


recalcitrance 
TWO-YEAR DELAY 


\ Justice Department spokesman 
has estimated that it might be two 
taken 


under the law against the first Com- 


years before action could be 


which would 
CPUSA | itself. 


This. of course, presupposes that no 


munist organization. 


presumably be the 


changes are made in the law in the 
interim—a _ questionable proposition 
at best. A number of Congressmen 
have already declared that they will 
seek amendments. and_ it 
likely that the Act will undergo con- 


siderable overhauling in the next two 


appears 


years before it settles into its final 
form. 

In any case, failure to register can- 
not possibly bring the FBI swarming 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Long Delay Seen 
In Curbing Reds 


down upon the officers or members 
of Communist organizations. The law 
provides elaborate enforcement ma- 
chinery which cannot even be set in 
motion until a given group has been 
found by a subversive activities con- 
trol board to be in fact a Communist 
organization. The five members of 
this board have just been appointed 
by President Truman. as stipulated 
in the law. but more time is bound 
to elapse before it begins to function 
smoothly. After that. these three 
steps must be taken before Commu- 
nist defiance can be legally put to the 
lest: 

|. The 


itiate action with a formal request 


Attorney-General must in- 


to the control board to order an al- 
leged Communist organization to reg- 
ister. 

2. Both the Attorney-General and 
the accused organization must appear 
at a hearing before the board. At this 
hearing. the burden of proof rests 
with the 


establish by evidence that the organ- 


Attorney-General. who must 


ization is in fact required by the 
Act to register, 
3. 3f the 


ceessfully proves his case. the hoard 


Attorney-General suc- 


must find that the organization is 


either a “Communist action” o1 
“Communist front” group within the 
meaning of the law 

of this 


lengthy process can the Attorney-Gen- 


Only upon completion 
eral go to a Federal court to enforce 
compliance with an order by the 
board. If the organization is found 
to be a “Communist front,” only its 
officers may be prosecuted for failure 


to comply. In the case of a “Com- 





munist action” group. both officers 
and members are subject to prosecu- 
tion. 

At that, the punitive stage will 
be reached for organizations long be- 
fore it will for individuals. Obviously, 
an individual cannot be considered 
a member of a Communist organiza- 
tion until the status of the organiza- 
tion itself has been legally established 
successful 


under the law. Hence, 


prosecution of Communist groups 
must precede action against Commu- 
nist individuals, providing the latter 
with a period of grace which will con- 
stitute the ultimate test of the law’s 


effectiveness. 
PHONY RESIGNATIONS 


When it finally starts prosecuting 
individuals—whether it takes two 
years or five to reach that point— 
the Justice Department may find it- 
self left holding the bag. The Com- 
munist party was born as a conspir- 
acy. and its members have retained 
the mental attitude of conspirators. 
The party has long been versed 
in every refinement of deception and 
concealment. Consequently, it should 
occasion no surprise if the Justice 
Department discovers. when it goes 
after individual violators of the anti- 
subversive law, that every member of 
the Communist party and its depend- 
ent organizations had submitted writ- 
ten resignations prior to the deadline 
for registration. 

In reality, of course. these “resig- 
nations’ would be pure sham and 
merely part of a conspiracy to evade 
the provisions of the law. Neverthe- 
less. the Justice Department’s task in 
proving that this is the case would 
not be an enviable one. 

The only effective proof that the 
resignations are fraudulent will lie 
in the activities of the individual in 
question. As a result. some Commu- 
nists who are beginning to waver in 
their fanaticism may be deterred 
from active future participation in 
party affairs. If this happens on any 
considerable scale, it may prove one 
of the more beneficial effects of the 


new law . 
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My Reminiscences of 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


' WAS BACK in the early days of World War I that it 
| ee became necessary to consider placing women in 
the factories with men. After a dinner in my house, at- 
tended by labor leaders and by my associates on the 
War Industries Board, | told them of the need which 
confronted us. 

Some labor leaders feared the proposed plan. What 
would become of the men returning from war. only to 
find women in their good jobs? When the discussion be- 
came too warm, I would break in to stop the clash of 
strong personalities. Now and then Samuel Gompers 
would say, “Now, Governor!” (as he frequently called 
me). Then, of a sudden, Dan Tobin spoke up and said. 
“Well, here is the way I look at it. If I am going home 
with my week’s pay in my pocket and some fellow tries 
to hold me up, do I keep one hand on my wad and with 
the other try to defend myself? Or do I take both hands 
and beat the hell out of him? Let us go after those Ger- 
mans with both hands and do everything we can to lick 
them: and if it is necessary to have women in our places, 
that is all right with me. We will look after our jobs 
when we get back.” 

Without looking at anybody, still smoking away on 
his cigar, Mr. Gompers said: “Well, that’s the answer.” 
Matthew Woll and Frank Morrison and all the others 
agreed. 

This incident illustrates the spirit with which Samuel 
Gompers imbued our wartime labor movement. It clim- 
axed a friendship that arose between us early in 1917 
when President Wilson announced the formation of the 
\dvisory Commission of the Council of National Defense. 


In citing its goals, the President said: 


“The personnel of the Council's advisory members. 


appointed without regard to party, marks the entrance of 


the nonpartisan engineer and professional man_ into 
\merican public affairs on a wider scale than ever before. 





Bernarp M. Baruch headed Woodrow Wilson’s War 
Industries Board during World War I, and has been 
an advisor to Presidents ever since. Now 80 years old. 
Mr. Baruch only recently made the headlines again 
when his call for full mobilization won wide Con- 
gressional support. This article was written at the re- 
quest of the American Federation of Labor’s Gomp- 
ers Centennial Committee (Matthew Woll. chairman). 
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Samuel Gompers 





It is responsive to the increased demand for and need of 
business organization in public matters, and for the pres- 
ence there of the best specialists in their respective 
fields... , They serve the Government without remunera- 
tion, efficiency being their sole object and Americanism 
their only motive.” 

Che Commission’s work was divided among committee 
chairmen. Daniel Willard, President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, headed up transportation and communi- 
cation. | had raw materials, minerals and metals. Muni- 
tions and manufacturing (including standardization) and 
industrial relations were in charge of Howard E. Coffin. 
Vice President of the Hudson Motor Company. Julius 
Rosenwald, President of Sears, Roebuck, supervised 
supplies (including clothing). Other chairmanships were 
filled by Dr. Hollis Godfrey, President of the Drexel In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, engineering and education; and 
Dr. Franklin Martin, Secretary General of the American 
College of Surgeons, Chicago, medicine and surgery (in- 
cluding general sanitation). 

To Samuel Gompers, President of the American Fed- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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GOMPERS  cosnscrs 


eration of Labor, was entrusted the field of labor, in- 
cluding conservation of health and welfare of workers. 

Walter Gifford was made director. 

For the first time in our history, every vital interest 
was taking part in our common defense. 

Very few among the members of the Council had met 
Mr. Gompers before. I did not know him, except by way 
of the critical attitude of most of the people with whom 
| had been associated. At the very first meeting, it was 
evident that two members of the War Industries Board 
were not even polite to Mr. Gompers. They constantly 
interrupted him. Finally, | said I thought the Board was 
entitled to hear Mr. Gompers’ view without interruption. 
They stopped, shocked. Until I spoke, these men had not 
realized that they were showing their antagonism and 
intolerance to Mr. Gompers, without giving him an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Mr. Gompers met the situation firmly. He was a small 
man in height, but with a great dignity about him. Some- 
how. one lost all thought of his size. When he rose to 
speak, he seemed to grow in stature, for he talked well, 
even eloquently at times, particularly when he spoke of 
his fellow-workers and the needs and cruelties of war. | 
have known other men of small stature who, because of 
their mien and manner, appeared to grow as you looked 
at them or heard the tones of their voice, but none more 
so than Samuel Gompers. 

His tolerance and good inanners soon brought us a lib- 
eral education in the meaning of the labor union move- 
ment. Inimical opinions changed to an eager desire to 
learn his views on all subjects. 

There was never any doubt as to where Samuel Gomp- 
ers stood in regard to men and women workers and the 
labor movement. As Grosvenor B. Clarkson, later director 
of the Council of National Defense, said in his book, 
Industrial America In The World War: 


“While Mr. Gompers was always on guard to see that 
the war enterprise did not become a means of oppressing 
labor, he was second to none in the breadth of his patri- 
otic devotion and thought. He was never a class-champ- 
ion obstructionist in the councils of the Advisory Com- 
mission. He was a strong believer in the scheme of close 
cooperation with industry and was one of the first to en- 
dorse industrial group committees to facilitate Govern- 
ment dealings with private business. Somewhat inclined 
to consider favorably the exception of skilled labor from 
military service, he was an early and wholehearted con- 
vert to the principle of selective service.” 


We can thus see that Mr. Gompers early realized the 
need for the retention of the skilled worker. which we 


Tor: Gompers (second right) trying to settle 1922 
mine strike; second left, John Lewis. Mippie: Watching 
London parade. Bottom: AFL 1917 Executive Council; 
seated: James Duncan, Gompers, Frank Morrison 


Standing: William Green, Joseph Valentine. 
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GOMPERS (THIRD FROM LEFT, FRONT ROW) LEADING ANTI-PROHIBITION PARADE IN WASHINGTON, 1919 


saw again in the Second World War. And, as a result of 
my experience in World War I, | have opposed the con- 
scription of labor. The best legal talent informed me 
that it would be unconstitutional to take a man from 
his employment and force him to work for someone who 
would be making a profit from that man’s work. So, in 
World War II, on two occasions when everyone | knew 
of around President Roosevelt recommended conscription 
of labor, I opposed the plan. 

When the question of recommending to President Wil- 
son the principle of universal military service came be- 
fore the Commission, Mr. Gompers frankly told us that 
he personally favored it. We saw the difficult situation in 
which he was placed, and did not press for a vote. The 
Secretary of War was authorized to interpret the Com- 
mission’s views to the President, showing Mr. Gompers’ 
stand, but that he thought that all of labor might not fol- 
low him fully. Yet, through the courage and efforts of 
Samuel Gompers—labor did. 

Mr. Gompers early decided that organized labor must 
take a public stand on the approaching war. First, on 
february 28, 1917, he called a preliminary conference 
of labor leaders. Nine days later came a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
Finally, on March 12, at a meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil with one hundred and forty-eight representatives of 
the national and international affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor, five departments of the Federation, 
and five labor organizations not affiliated, a declaration 
of labor’s attitude was adopted. Most reflective of the war 
spirit of organized labor is the following: 


“We. the officers of national and international trade- 
unions of America, in national conference assembled in 
the capital of our Nation, hereby pledge ourselves in 
peace or in war, in stress or storm, to stand unreservedly 
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by the standards of liberty and the safety and preserva-~ 
tion of the institutions and ideals of our Republic. ... We. 
with these ideals of liberty and justice, herein declared 
as the indispensable basis for national policies. offer out 
services to our country in every field of activity to defend. 
safeguard, and preserve the Republic of the United States 
of America against its enemies. whomsoever they may be. 
and we call upon our workers and fellow citizens. in the 
holy name of justice, freedom, and humanity. to de- 
votedly and patriotically give like service.” 

Grosvenor Clarkson has told us of the “dramatic 
and obviously sincere manner in which, in a room in the 
Munsey Building in Washington, Mr. Gompers read to 
the Advisory Commission his summons to labor.” Gomp- 
ers sat at one end of the Commission's long table. Chair- 
man Willard at the other. Rosenwald, Coffin, Martin, God- 
frey. Gifford and Clarkson and myself were along the 
sides, all listening intently. Mr. Clarkson took down many 
of Mr. Gompers’ words verbatim. We all were deeply 
touched by his reference to his own life. With great emo- 
tion, he told of his coming to this country. as a child. of 
his experience in the sweatshops—for which, as he said, 
“| have never quite forgiven society.” But, as he made 
that statement. he hesitated in the middle and we knew he 
had forgiven society for what he was trying to correct 
the things from which he had suffered. 

He spoke of the difficulties that men and women work- 
ers had in making their way in life in the increasingly 
complex civilization in which they were, in many in- 
stances, only cogs. He told us of their desire and need for 
health, hygiene, safety; for the elimination of child labor 
and the sweatshops; for increasing living standards and 
shortening hours: and of the need for organization to. 
bargain collectively as to wages and hours with their em- 
ployers. And as I see the advance in the position of labor 


in the world today, I feel that what Samuel Gompers 
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GOMPERS CONTINUED 


stood for lives on. I also feel that, in the troublous times 
we now face, he would be as insistent about the rights of 
the workers, but he would not place their interests above 
the interests of all others, or of the country itself. There 
can be no doubt that in the First World War the veteran 
labor leader was first an American. and a special pleader 
for the workingman afterward. 

A deep affection and admiration grew up between 
Samuel Gompers and me. Many times when he was being 
pressed too hard, I took the burden on. He never asked 
anyone to step into a dangerous position. He never hesi- 
tated when appealed to. but | sometimes felt the need of 
relieving him and his associates. 

He was fond of good cigars 
any presents. I never knew anyone who enjoyed them so 
much. Once I induced him to take two cigars home. He 
said, “You know, Governor. when | get a good cigar, | 


like to close the doors and windows and enjoy it all.” 


but never would accept 


LABOR CONSULTED 


When the War Industries Board was formed, Mr. 
(sompers advised me to take as my associate on the War 
Industries Board, Mr. Hugh Frayne. one of his organ 
izers, a wonderful choice. We soon discovered that he 
was thoroughly imbued with Mr. Gompers’ views regard 
ing the conduct of the war. As Clarkson said. “with Mr. 
Gompers on the Advisory Commission and Mr. Frayne 
on the War Industries Board, there were no dealings with 
big business or any other kind of business in which labor 
was not consulted and represented. Labor was thus on 
the inside of the Government's economic policy, and the 
business of war was not conducted with an eye single to 
inanimate things and to the neglect of the human ele 
ment.” Frayne, following Gompers’ instructions. knew 
labor’s point of view. “He understood the human factor 
in production.” So did my associates 

When prices were fixed at levels which would stimulate 
production, it was always provided that labor should 
have a share. Later on. the War Labor Administration 
was placed in the Department of Labor and was not 
in the War Industries Board. but Gompers and his repre- 
sentative Frayne played an indispensable part. They were 
on the spot at the beginning of things. shaping economic 
policies so that labor problems of supply and remunera- 
tion would be handled with a minimum of governmental 
adjustment. Thus, the corrective functions of the War 
Labor Administration were seldom required 

Frayne, like Mr. Gompers. was for labor, but in the 
war he was for the country first and for groups second. 
Both “were conciliators and moderators, rather than pro- 
tagonists, but they were no colorless labor mugwumps.” 
Because of Frayne’s outstanding work in the general in- 
terest, [ recommended him for the Distinguished Service 
Medal—the first and, I think. the only labor man granted 
that honor. 

I remember that, in Mr. Gompers’ first “summons to 
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labor” at the Munsey Building, he said particularly that 
he did not want the United States to have the same diffi- 
culty with labor that England had in her first year and a 
half of war. When difficulties later arose among the work- 
ers of Europe, it was Samuel Gompers whom President 
Wilson and Secretary of War Baker sent to talk to them, 
with effective results. 

War hurries things already in the making. It was soon 
apparent that the average man was determined to have 
a greater share in what he produced, and that Woodrow 
Wilson had led the way with his New Freedom. 

In January 1919, a friend of mine whe had just re- 
turned from Poland, telephoned me that the workingmen 
there had confidence in only two men: President Wilson 
and Samuel Gompers. As Mr. Gompers was then in Lon- 
don. | recommended that he should be consulted in draw- 
ing up any plan regarding international labor. It would 
be unfortunate, | knew. if his counsel were not sought. 
Mr. Gompers and other American labor leaders were al- 
ready very much irritated that they had not been con- 
sidered before. | explained to them that when such mat- 
ters came up President Wilson would talk with them or 
see that they were consulted. | knew how much the Presi- 
dent appreciated the work of Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
ciates. 

When | returned from Paris. | suggested to Samuel 
Gompers that it might be wise for labor to be represent- 
ed on corporate boards of management. Against this he 
was adamant. He said that management should run and 
he responsible for results, and that labor should bargain 
collectively for its rights. From him I learned, as I did 
from the other representatives of our diverse American 
society. that what Woodrow Wilson said was wise: 
“that the spontaneous cooperation of a free people was 


the greatest form of efficiency.” 


LOOMS GREATER NOW 


As | look back over the thirty-four years since | first 
met Mr. Gompers, his figure looms greater. Labor’s in- 
fluence and benefits will increase if the wisdom and toler- 
ance of Samuel Gompers are practiced. [ am sure he 
would agree with the incomparable Wilson, “it will be a 
bad day for society when sentimentalists are encouraged 
to suggest all the measures that shall be taken for the 
betterment of the race.” To the sentimentalists | might 
add the self-seekers—those who give the people what they 
think the people want—-bread and circuses——instead of 
working out the processes of betterment for all. 

Samuel Gompers’ story is another Horatio Alger 
story--from obscurity, poverty and privation he rose to 
the highest position in the labor movement. But it never 
unbalanced him. Born in another country, fighting his 
way up in the most trying circumstances, suffering many 
disappointments and even cruelties. he never showed in- 
tolerance or frustration. Never could he forget his fellow- 


workers or his fellow-countrymen. 
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Pacific General 
MacArthur and subsequent speeches 


peng TRUMAN'S spectacular 


meeting with 


have helped to emphasize the point 
that there is still a good deal of un- 
finished business in Asia. It is no 
accident that the Kremlin’s first post- 
war resort to organized military force 
occurred in Asia, not Europe. 

For Europe has been pretty well 
fenced off against any Soviet move 
short of an all-out attack by the 
North Atlantic Pact and the presence 
of Western troops in Germany. In 
Asia, on the contrary, our policy has 
been weak, fumbling and contradict- 
ory. We withdrew our troops from 
Korea, without giving the govern- 
ment we recognized adequate means 
to defend itself, and conspicuously 
refrained from assuming any com- 
mitment to act in the event of agegres- 
sion. We got into an amazing log- 
jam in China: We refused to grant 
diplomatic recognition to the Com 
munist regime; we upheld the right 
of the Nationalists to represent China 
in the United Nations. But until the 
fighting broke out in Korea, the atti- 
tde of the State Department seemed 
to be one of waiting expectantly un- 
til the Chinese Communists overran 
Formosa, last stronghold of the Na- 
tionalist regime and a key point in 
our Pacific defense strategy. 

On the issue of Formosa, we have 
hecome entangled in a web of contra- 
dictions. First, we proceeded on the 
assumption that the island belonged 
to China—simply because Roosevelt. 
Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek had 
agreed on this point in their Cairo 
conference in 1943. More recently. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Korea Must 
Set the Pattern 


we have shifted to the proposition 
that the United Nations should decide 
the fate of Formosa. It seems to have 
occurred to no one that the Formosan 
people are entitled to a voice in 
what becomes of them. 

What has Korea 


aflords convincing proof that there is 


happened in 


no strength in unpreparedness. no 
safety in surrender, no security in 
retreat. On the contrary. the way of 
courage is usually the way of safety. 
as well. It may be worthwhile to re- 
view the Cassandra-like prophecies 
heard in some. quarters when we in- 
tervened in Korea. 

We were told that Korea was prob- 
that the 


sympathy with 


ably indefensible, people 
were probably in 
Communism, that we might well 
settle for Nehru’s Munich-Yalta plan 
for admitting Communist China to 
the UN and then settling the fate of 
Korea in amicable talks with Mos 
cow and Peking. But, as it turned 
The South 


Korean units fought excellently. con- 


out. Korea was defensible 


sidering their imperfect equipment. 

Later, there were suggestions that 
we had better watch our step about 
Parallel. 


that Red China would get us if the 


crossing the Thirty-eighth 


Soviet Union didn’t. Anyway. the 
North Koreans, fighting on their own 
soil. would put up desperate guerrilla 
resistance. But, when South Korean 
troops spearheaded the drive north 
of the Parallel, they met extremely 
little resistance from the shattered 
remnant of the Communist army and 
none at all from the people. who 
were undoubtedly sick of living un- 
der a regime that specialized in mur- 


dering political opponents. 

Moreover, while Malik had barked 
truculently during the dark days of 
August, Vishinsky tried—with but 
little success—to make noises like a 
cooing dove in September and Octo- 
ber, when the military tide had 
turned and American planes and war- 
ships were striking at the North 
Korean coast not far from Vladi- 
vostok. As for Red China, its occa- 
sional rumblings were followed by 
no action other than the aid fur- 
nished the North Koreans from the 
outset of their military adventure. 

Firmness and courage have served 
us well in the Korean crisis, which 
was a product of previous weakness 
and fumbling. The same qualities 
should set the pattern for our future 
policy in Asia. A Korea purged of 
Communists, and generously aided in 
its reconstruction by the UN, could 
be the same beacon for East Asia 
that Berlin is for East Germany. 

It is to be hoped that the fruits 
of struggle and sacrifice in Korea will 
not be lost by flabby irresolution on 
the issue of Formosa. It is of para- 
mount importance, for political. eco- 
nomic, moral and strategic reasons, 
that this vital island should not pass 
under Communist control. A good 
way to take the initiative on this 
issue would be to propose a plebiscite, 
under UN auspices, permitting the 
Formosans to vote on the direct ques- 
tion: Do you or do you not wish to 
be annexed by Communist China? 
An overwhelming No vote could be 
confidently expected. 

As for according diplomatic recog- 
nition and a seat in the UN to the 
Peking 


lesson from the consequences of our 


regime, we might learn a 
recognition and appeasement of un- 
representative governments in Poland 
and elsewhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It also seems absurd to con- 
sider admitting to the UN a govern- 
ment that has openly sabotaged the 
UN police action in Korea, and is 
committing a similar breach of the 
peace in Indo-China. That would be 
like rewarding a gangster with a seat 
on the magistrates’ bench. 
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Mr. Nehru’s Point of View 


Independence and After. 
By Jawaharlal Nehru. 
John Day. 392 pp. $3.00. 


THIS COLLECTION of  Nehru’s 
speeches from 1946 to 1949 is ar- 
ranged topically rather than chrono- 
logically. The arrangement is good: 
brief footnotes give the setting of 
each speech. But no single speech 
and no collection of speeches can 
adequately present a statesman’s or a 
philosopher’s reasoned conclusions. 
Every published speech of necessity 
leaves out part of the life and power 
For that life lies in 


the communication of the speaker 


of the speech. 


with the audience. A great speech 
depends upon the occasion and _ the 
audience almost as much as upon the 
speaker. 

Hence, it is not quite a fair criti- 
cism of this book to say that it does 
not give an altogether clear and ade- 
quate picture of Nehru’s present po- 


What it 


does present are the opinions of a 


litical policy and program. 


humane, mature and_ enlightened 
man, a patriot free from chauvinism, 
who has been called to one of the 
most difficult posts in the world in 
shaping the destinies of an_ inde- 
pendent but divided India 

It is doubtful if any other man in 
high office in any country could 
speak so well on such a variety of 
topics. It is certain that no man in 
history has been so free from bitter- 
ness against the imperial government 
which, before it yielded. exacted 
from him thirteen years of his life 
in its jails. As proof of this, witness 
his tribute to Lord Mountbatten. the 
last Viceroy, and his speeches on In- 
British 


Some of the credit must 
attitude of the British 


dian relations to the Com- 
monwealth. 


go to the 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Labor government, but it is Nehru 
we most honor for rising high above 
hate and vengeance. 

One of the best 
book contains Mr. Nehru’s speeches 


sections of the 
on education. The most comprehen- 
sive of them, given at a special con- 
vocation at Lucknow University, and 
‘A Time for Work.” while 


particularly addressed to Indian stu- 


entitled 


dents. would be worth careful con- 
sideration in any college. 

Taken as a whole, the speeches pre- 
sent a point of view rather than a 
program. In foreign politics. Nehru 
seeks to combine support of the UN 
with a brotherly sort of leadership 
in Asian affairs. He insists on in- 
dependence from any grouping of 


nations in what he regards as a 


power bloc. His addresses do not, 
I think, show an adequate under- 
standing of the world Communist 
menace with which he deals rigor- 
ously at home. 

In domestic policies, he is the foe 
of the curse of “communalism,” that 
is. the division of the Indian peoples 
into communities based on religious 
differences. He is still, one gathers, 
in some vague sense a socialist, but 
his accent is on production and or- 
der. In February 1948, he was crit- 
ical of the Socialist party in India 


Reviewed by Norman Thomas 


Former Socialist party candidate for 
President of the United States 


for its “rather negative policies.” 
So far as | can read the record, to- 
day the Socialist party in India has 
a far more definite and positive pol- 
icy than any group in Nehru’s own 
Congress party except the dangerous 
Hindu 


their candidate as president of the 


reactionaries who. elected 
party. Only the other day, the New 
York Times correspondent gave cred- 
it to the Socialists for stemming the 
Communist tide in the Indian labor 


* movement, especially in south India. 


It is a definite weakness of Nehru’s 
policies. as outlined in his speeches, 
that he has apparently felt obliged 
to sacrifice a coherent and positive 
program to the achievement of a tem- 
porary unity of divergent interests. 
In such a situation, one needs a dy- 
namic program to win. 

It happened that I read this book 
together with another and very dif- 
ferent sort of book on India, issued 
by the same publisher. A young 
American, John Frederick Muehl. in 
Interview With India, 
beautifully what he learned by trav- 
eling extensively in south India and 


describes 


living with the people as the masses 
of the people live. One gets from 
the book an impression of the enor- 
mity of the problems Nehru’s govern- 
ment must face and its lack, to put it 
mildly, of instantaneous success. In 
most of his book, Mr. Muehl achieves 
remarkable objectivity of descrip- 
tion, but in his introduction and a 
few other passages, he is bitter about 
government. As I read, I wished 
that we had a speech or article by 
Mr. Nehru reviewing this particular 


book. 


As it is, there is in one of his 
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speeches a very striking and relevant 
passage worth quoting: 


“What kind of India are we work- 
ing for, and what kind of world? 
Are hatred and violence and fear and 
communalism and narrow provincial- 
ism to mold our future? Surely not, 
if there has been any truth in us 
and in our professions. Here in this 
city of Allahabad, dear to me not 
only because of my close association 
with it, but also because of its part 
in India’s history, my boyhood and 
youth were spent in dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions of India’s future. 
Was there any real substance in those 
dreams or were they merely the fan- 
cies of a fevered brain? Some small 
part of those dreams has come true, 
but not in the manner | had imag- 
ined and so much still remains. In- 
stead of a feeling of triumph at 
achievement, there is an emptiness 
and distress at the sorrow that sur- 
rounds us, and we have to wipe the 
tears from a million eyes.” 

One of the better of the old British 
governing group in India once said 
to me: “Nehru’s real tragedy will 
come with success and the necessity 
of trying to realize his dreams and 
hopes.” It was the kind of prophecy 
which had a great deal of human ex- 
perience to justify it. But if the 
final chapter of Nehru’s distinguished 
life should be tragedy. the drama and 
its lesson would by no means be pe- 
culiar to him. His career and the 
success or failure of his methods 
raise the whole question whether an 
essentially rational and civilized man 
can command the kind of following 
which will enable him to deal ef- 
fectively with ancient and deep seat- 
ed evils. Nehru in India is less on 
trial than the capacity of Indians— 
no, of men the world over—to order 
their affairs wisely and justly with- 
Nehru 


fails to meet India’s desperate prob- 


out insensate violence. If 
lems, failure will not be so much his 
own as the general failure of man in 
revolt against injustice to achieve 
positively the end he seeks by means 
appropriate to his noblest dreams. 
Sometimes, I have thought that 
there was or should be an extra circle 
of hell in which critics should be con- 
demned forever to be doers in the 
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realms in which their criticisms have 
been loudest. Sportswriters would 
be forever playing the games on 
which they passed judgment; dra- 
matic critics would be forced to pro- 
duce perfect plays: and, worst of all. 
we book reviewers, columnists, ed- 
itors and commentators would be 
forced to solve the complex prob- 
lems in fields in which we have so 
glibly—and often ineffectively—criti- 
cized the performance of other men. 

Nevertheless. there is a necessity 
for constructive criticism as part of 
the process by which we men pain- 
fully educate ourselves. Criticism of 
Nehru, based upon these speeches, 


must be sympathetic if it would be 
fair. To understand him and _ his 
country has become a selfish neces- 
sity for us Americans. For in Nehru 
East and West have met as in no 
other Asian and, if we cannot find 
ways of mutual understanding and 
cooperation with Nehru in facing 
Asia’s bitter poverty and the ruthless 
aggression of totalitarian Commun- 
ists, it is probable that we must write 
off Asia as lost for an_ indefinite 
period to what we like to call the free 
and democratic world. 

This collection of speeches will 
help us in that process of under- 
standing. 





Goethe After Two Centuries 


Goethe and the Modern Age. 
Edited by Arnold Bergstraesser. 
Regnery. 402 pp. $5.00. 


THIS VOLUME consists of addresses 
delivered at the Goethe Bicentennial 
Convocation and Musical Festival 
held from June 27 to July 17, 1949. 
in Aspen, Colorado. It is immensely 
fortifying to read these lectures, by 
scholars representing different cul- 
tures, including addresses by such 
men as Martin Buber. Halvdan Koht. 
Jose Artega y Gasset. Albert Schweit- 
zer, Herman J. Weigand. 
Simon, and Thornton Wilder. 


On such oceasions there is always 


Ernst 


the temptation, particularly strong in 
specialists, to indulge in hero wor- 
ship. Fortunately, the contributors to 
this stimulating and richly rewarding 
volume avoid this pitfall. Though one 
or two essays tend to adopt the wor- 
shipful strain, we do get—as in 
Barker Fairley’s Goethe—the Man 
and the Myth—-objective portrayals 
of the Goethe personality. Once the 
Goethe myth is dispelled, our insight 
into the complexity of his character 
and the nature of his mighty genius 
is vastly increased. 

Goethe and the Modern Age is 
divided into five sections of un- 
equal length. The first section, deal- 


Reviewed by Charles Glicksberg 
Department o 
Literature at Brooklyn College 


Engli sh Language and 


ing with Goethe’s work and personal- 
ity, contains a fine study of Goethe's 
friendship with Schiller. In the next 
section, centering around Goethe’s 
relations to world literature, Stephen 
Spender examines Goethe’s connec- 
tions with the English mind, while 
Ludwig Lewisohn contributes a bril- 
liant essay on the art of translating 
Goethe into English. The third sec- 
tion, called “Humanity Today,” is 
devoted to material which, however 
learned and illuminating. has but a 
tangential relationship to the central 
theme of the book. One wonders why 
the editor included such essays as 
“The Medieval of Western 


Thought” or “Binding Ingredients of 


Bases 


Civilization,” neither of which has 
any direct bearing on the Goethe 
testament. The fourth section, a sym- 
posium of ethics and politics, is fol- 
lowed by Robert M. Hutchins’ ad- 
dress, “Goethe and the Unity of Man- 
kind.” 


stress some phase of Goethe’s all- 


Most of the contributions 


embracing genius: his interest in the 
phenomena of nature as well as his 
activities as poet and dramatist, his 
efforts to fuse man and nature into 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





GOETHE 


CONTINUED 


unity, the important message his 
work has for the modern age. 

In the ears of the complacent 
Victorians, Carlyle thundered his in- 
junction: “Close thy Byron, open thy 
Goethe.” It is pertinent to inquire, 
as Gerardus van der Leeuw does in 
“Goethe and the Crisis of Civiliza- 
tion,” whether this Carlylean admoni- 
tion still holds good, whether, in 
short, Goethe still has meaning and 
value for our time. For there are un- 
questionable weaknesses in Goethe’s 
philosophy of life as there are blind- 
spots and unresolved contradictions 
in his personality. He is indifferent 
to history and politics: he fails to 


perceive the historical significance of 
the social convulsions of his age; as 
a solution for the vexed ills of so- 
ciety he proposes the establishment 
of a spiritual aristocracy, a com- 
munity of the élite. It is heartening 
to hear Gerardus van der Leeuw de- 
clare: “A humanity apparent only 
in the finest specimens, in the aris- 
tocracy of the spirit, would be a be- 
trayal of Christianity and a killing 
off of democracy.” 

And yet Goethe has much to offer 
us, if we read him in the proper 
spirit. He affirms perennial human- 
istic values, the beauty of art and the 
beauty of harmonious, ordered liv- 





ing; he affirms the ideal of the whole 
man; he offers us not only a world 
myth but also the example of a mag- 
nificently disciplined personality. It 
is the signal virtue of this collection 
of essays that it highlights these posi- 
tive qualities without overlooking 
Goethe’s limitations and lapses. Here 
is the spirit of Goethe confronting 
the modern world and declaring his 
faith in the unity and essential good- 
ness of humanity. In making these 
things clear to the reader, Goethe and 
the Modern Age has made a first- 
rate contribution; it promotes the 
continuity and universality of world 
culture. 





Our First Great Diplomat 


John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy. 


By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
Knopf. 588 pp. $7.50. 


Jonn Quincy ApDAMs was surely 
the first professional diplomat pro- 
duced by the United States; and he 
may even have been, as Professor 
Bemis loyally claims, the greatest 
He learned statesmanship from a 
father who took his public responsi- 
bilities very seriously. He represented 
the young American Republic at the 
Hague, London, Berlin and Moscow. 
As a youthful Senator for a_briéf 
term, he noted in his diary, “I would 
fain be a man of my whole country.” 

He was a great friend of the re- 
markable man who was Czar of all 
the Russias; he played a major role 
in negotiating the treaty which ended 
the war of 1812: he took a firm but 
moderate line with the British: as 
Secretary of State he had a large 
hand in the enunciation of the so- 
called Monroe Doctrine, and he laid 
down the lines of American foreign 
policy for many decades to follow. 

Unlike young men of our own 
time, who start their lives far to the 
left and travel gradually to the right. 
John Quincy Adams became more 
and more of a liberal as he grew up 
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intellectually. He began life a Fed- 
eralist like his father. By the time 
he reached the Senate, in his middle 
thirties, he was a very independent 
Federalist indeed; and soon he shift- 
ed to support of the more liberal 
Democratic Republicans. He turned 
against the narrow provincialism of 
his own New England, and he voted 
for countermeasures to British high- 
handedness on the seas. He was, as 
he reported to an aged and doting 
father. “a leader without followers.” 

Yet. despite his lack of personal 
glamour, despite his frequent refusal 
to take the popular position, despite 
his acute scholarliness and frequent 
pedantry, he was so right so often 
that in the end he wound up as the 
man most influential in molding the 
foreign policy of a young Republic 
growing up in the “British century.” 

He had the vision of an America 
extending from sea to sea, and he 
helped to make that vision a reality. 
He saw the United States as “a na- 
tion, coextensive with the North 
American continent, destined by God 
and nature to be the most populous 


f{uthor, “The Philippine Story’ 
Assistant to the Federal Security Administrator 


Reviewed by David Bernstein 


’ 


and 


and most powerful people ever com- 
bined under one social compact.” To 
protect the young nation as it grew, 
he fought for freedom of the seas 
(rather unsuccessfully), for free 
trade and navigation (with somewhat 
greater success), and for the princi- 
ples of the Monroe Doctrine (with 
very great success, indeed). 

He also saw that the United States 
of his time was too young and too 
weak to participate in foreign wran- 
gles that did not directly concern 
it. He acted in the spirit of Washing- 
ton’s Proclamation of Neutrality in 
1793, of the Farewell Address of 
1796, and of the Monroe Doctrine 
of 1823. in which he himself had a 
hand. 
tionist. 

Yet he was no slavish, blinded iso- 
During his Presidency, 
when the muddy capital of the 
United States was hotly debating re- 
lations with Latin America, Adams 
insisted on recalling that Washing- 
ton’s views on “entangling alliances” 
were spelled out rather carefully by 
the first President, and that there 


He was, in a word, an isola- 


lationist. 
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were other passages in the Farewell 
Address—such as the flat prediction 
that, “if we remain one people, under 
an efficient government, the period is 
not far off . . . when we may choose 
war or peace, as our interest. guided 
by justice, shall counsel.” 

The isolationism of the early nine- 
teenth century was undoubtedly sen- 
sible. It was born of plain realities, 
and nurtured to the level of high 
policy by skilled, well-informed, and 
sophisticated men like John Quincy 
Adams. It was not—-and there is 
nothing in Adams’ life or behavior or 
writings to contradict this—consid- 
ered to be permanent or unalterable. 
It was never a law: it was a policy. 

Professor Bemis believes that 
Adams, were he alive today. would 
cheerfully accept this new policy. 
“We may surmise,” says this cautious 
biographer, “that he, and the fathers 
of American Independence as well. 
had they lived to share the troublous 
times beyond the British Century in 
the science-shrunken smallness of the 
globe, and to experience the extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes, combinations. 
and wars of global politics. would 
have joined the diplomatic revolu- 
tion rejecting isolation, and that he 
would say, as he did say at the time 
of the Congress of Panama: ‘IT do not 
recollect any change in policy: but 
there has been a great change in cir- 
cumstances.’ ” 

This book. 


Pulitzer prize. is the story of Adams 


which has won the 


the public man rather than of Adams 
the human being. That was perhaps 
Adams had little of 
the picturesque or the dramatic in 
his make-up. He berated himself for 


inevitable, for 


not being a genius, and therefore 
not being able to achieve the rule of 
law in a peaceful world. Yet he was 
honest enough with himself to re- 
cognize that he had served his com- 
patriots well. This biography is a 
valuable and sober contribution to 
our understanding of the early de- 
cades of U. S. relations with the 
rest of the world. Like its subject, it 
is not brilliant, but it is sensible, 
careful. and extremely useful. 
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A Streetcar Named Kitsch | 


The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. 
By Tennessee Williams. 
New Directions. 148 pp. $2.00. 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS has estab- 
lished himself in the American mind 
as a fine dramatist. But his pro- 
ficiency and drive as a playwright is 
apparently not enough to give suffi- 
cient texture or color to the novel. 
It goes without saying that Williams’ 
full-time predilection for the seamy 
side of life is best translated in the 
bare dynamics or violent melodra- 
matic effects of the stage. Besides, a 





TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


competent cast of actors can often 
cover up an undistinguished writing 
style. 

One can have no legitimate quar- 
rel with a writer's choice of the 
tawdrier, more sensationally bizarre 
aspects of existence so long as there 
are evidences of unity, poetic truth 
and sincerity in the conception of 
the work. However, it is something 
else again when it is deliberately 
meretricious, giving the impression 
of phoneyness as The Roman Spring 
of Mrs. Stone does from the start. 
Nothing can take away the bad 
stench of Williams’ sordid tale. And 
brief as it is, it manages to cover, in 
no time at all, a staggering range of 
moral delinquency and sexual aber- 


rations. 


Reviewed by 


Richard McLaughlin 


Actually, the history of Mrs. Stone 
has appeared, with slight variations, 
in nearly every popular woman’s 
magazine. Of course, none of them 
permitted such biological frankness 
as Williams flaunts in these torrid 
pages. Still, Mrs. Stone has covered 
a great deal of literary and pulp 
magazine territory in recent years, 
so that we would recognize her 
world-weary, battered face anywhere. 
She ought to be embarrassed really 
to meet us, for we know her every 
next move. The Mrs. Stone that Wil- 
liams endeavors to warm over for us 
is, as a matter of fact, grimmer than 
the one that a Barbara Stanwyck or 
a Bette Davis might be called on to 
portray. She is a rich, bored woman 
of fifty who has never paused long 
enough to “acknowledge the un- 
pleasant truths about herself to her- 
self.” At one time a celebrated Broad- 
way actress, now a fading beauty 
living in self-imposed exile in Rome, 
Mrs. Stone finds herself drifting help- 
lessly toward old age. A_ lonely 
widow, she quickly becomes a prey 
to the chicaneries of an impoverished 
countess and the flatteries of a series 
of languid but sensual youths of im- 
pecunious [Italian noble lineage 
whom their wily procuress familiarly 
speaks of as “little marchettas.” One 
of them, Paolo, is sorted out from 
the rest of the gigolos to become 
Mrs. Stone’s lover. From there on, 
our middle-aged heroine _ steadily 
loses her dignity. In the interim she 
is supposed to have discovered self- 
knowledge, or rather—what most of 
us knew all along—she discovers she 
is a bit of a witch. Between the 
monomania of her theatrical career 
and her sexual frigidity in her mar- 
riage, she has never found time to 


read a book. Lucky girl. 
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How to Deal With Children 


Love Is Not Enough. 
By Bruno Bettelheim. 


The Free Press. Glencoe, Ill. 300 pp. 


THE FOLLOWING is noi from Dr. 
Bettelheim’s book: 

“The psychiatrists, in their lurid 
battle against mental illness, have 


finally concluded that the great tap- 


root of mental ills is Jovelessness. 
The child psychologists, wrangling 
over scheduled-versus-demand feed- 
ing. spanking - versus - nonspanking. 
have found that none of it makes 


much difference so long as the child 
is loved. The sociologists have found 
it the answer to delinquency. the 
criminologists have found it the 
answer to war. (Italics in original.) 

This panegy ric from an 


article in a well-known Sunday sup- 


comes 


plement which quotes from many au- 
thorities to make its chief point: As 
long as love is plentiful, love is 
enough—a_ psychoanalytical dictum 
on the welfare of children which has 
been accepted by more sophisticated 


circles than the Sunday press. 


S 1.00. 


Reviewed by Elaine Graham Bell 


Former social science instructor, U. of 


Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, who knows 
a great deal about children as well 
as about psychoanalysis, makes it 
quite clear in his book that, so far 
as dynamic psychology is concerned, 
love is not enough. Certainly not 
if, by 


tion of affection or approval by the 


“love.” one means demonstra- 
adult. important as these may be. 
As Dr. Bettelheim points out, to raise 
a child successfully may depend far 
more upon “a less dramatic willing- 
ness to go to some trouble in answer- 
ing the child’s spoken and unspoken 

His own book 
facets of adult 


which a growing child relies. 


needs.” reveals the 


many care upon 


Nor is an understanding of our 
own emotions and an effort to live 
sensible adult lives irrelevant to the 
raising of children. Thus it becomes 


unnecessary to assume. in all cases. 
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Chicago; Psychology Fellow at Yale 


that parents who have made more or 
less serious mistakes in raising their 
children were merely guilty of not 
loving them enough. 

Dr. Bettelheim’s book 
from experience with the children of 
the Orthogenic School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, all of whom are 
severely disturbed—delinquent, neu- 


is drawn 


rotic, even schizophrenic. Their story 
is related in the hope that it will help 
us understand more normal children. 
Although the author makes no ex- 
plicit attempt to point up methods of 
treating normal children, the book is 
extraordinarily suggestive, even in 
matters concerning the everyday han- 
dling of what we hopefully call the 
“normal child.” 

For example, many descriptions of 
the drastic lengths to which School 
staff-members went in helping the 
children under their case threw con- 
siderable light—though sometimes in- 
directly—upon the whole question of 
“permissiveness” versus “discipline.” 
Children who enter the Orthogenic 
School are allowed vast freedom in 
their 
however, by restrictions against seri- 


impulsive behavior (limited. 


ous damage to themselves or to 
others). Does the School permit this 
because it is convinced that children 
ought to have temper tantrums, welt 
their beds. run away, refuse to learn 
in class and eat Ob- 
viously not. Yet the children at the 
School 


things, at least for a time, and on 


like animals? 


are allowed to do all these 
occasion a child is even encouraged 
to do certain of them. Why? Because 
in each specific case it is known that 
the child needs to act this way for 
a time. Permissiveness may bring 
him enough satisfaction to enable 


him to go ahead in other areas, and 
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later to give up uninhibited activity 
as a natural step in his development. 
Dr. Bettelheim’s book illustrates, in 
instance after instance, how behavior 
which is considered unacceptable by 
society (and rightly so), is permitted 
at the School not because it believes 
that letting the child do whatever he 
wants is the only way to handle him, 
but only because he needs to obtain 
release as a step in the process of 
learning or unlearning. 

On the other hand, what about the 
value of discipline, of preparation 
for reality, of strengthening the ego, 
or of “limiting” indulgence in impul- 
sive behavior? Books like Dr. Bettel- 
heim’s make it abundantly clear that, 
while it is certainly a legitimate goal 
to expect and to help a child give 
up certain gratifications when these 
are no longer appropriate, such de- 
mands can not be met by the child 
unless they are made on terms that 
are acceptable to him. The alterna- 
tives, as graphically illustrated by 
the children of the Orthogenic 
School, are either defiance (if the 
child is still strong enough) or 
pseudo-compliance; the former must 
be overcome and the latter must be 
ultimately undone, if any real prog- 
ress is to be made. 

The disturbed children who live 
at the School, usually for several 
years, develop in an atmosphere 
which simplifies life for them in such 
a way that they may succeed in tasks 
at which they have hitherto failed. 
Gradually, they achieve a sense of 
external order and a mastery of life 
that may precede the establishment 
of some inner order where before 
there was chaos. Dr. Bettelheim 
stresses the importance of “routine” 
activities—eating, sleeping, washing 
—which are often ignored but are 
equally often the arena where the 
first vital failures and disappoint- 
which, conse- 


ments happen and 


quently, provide apt settings for 


emotional change. Simultaneously, 
the staffs efforts to meet the real 
needs of the child begin to awaken 
in him the feeling that life may be 


worth living after all; and if life 
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is worth living, it may also be worth- 
while to learn efficient and acceptable 
ways of dealing with life. The build- 
ing up of a strong and genuine love- 
relationship with an adult is the 
culmination, rather than the basis 
of the treatment of these youngsters. 

The “normal” child will be able 
to meet the demands of growing up 
in an adequate way, and conversely, 
can do without much of the acting- 
out which must be allowed to ex- 
tremely disturbed youngsters. But 
the real contribution of psychoanaly- 
sis to child-rearing lies not in the 
warning to “gratify” or “impose 
limits,” but in helping us understand 
how a child develops and that he 
needs to master one level before 
proceeding to the next. In this way, 


a book like Dr. 


help those who are confused by the 


Bettelheim’s can 


conflicting theories of child develop- 
ment—people who feel that they may 
have misunderstood the psychoana- 
lysts in their emphasis upon “per- 
think that 
“limits” are now the important thing 


missiveness’; and who 


but are not certain they will grasp 
the “new” directive any better than 
they did the “old.” 

Perhaps the psychoanalysts and 
analytically - oriented psychologists 
are partially responsible for this con- 
fusion. Although they point out, 
correctly, that their opinions have 
misinterpreted by 


frequently been 


popularizers, over-enthusiastic _ pro- 
gressive schools and_ well-meaning 
but neurotic parents, it is only fair 
to answer that psychoanalytic views 
on child-rearing should have been 
publicized in the proper way by the 
psychoanalysts themselves. Out of 


the wide experience of these profes- 
sionals with adult patients who have 
had unhappy childhoods, and often 
with child directly, the 
promising beginnings of a sensible, 
consistent and deeply understanding 
approach to child - rearing have 
evolved. At present, this body of 
knowledge is available only to a 
small group of parents. Love is Not 


patients 


Enough is a very welcome step to- 
ward sharing the valuable insights 
of psychoanalysis with a wider audi- 
ence, not by preaching or populariz- 
ing, but by explaining why the Or- 
thogenic School is the kind of school 
that it is. 

The picture of the 
School that emerges is unavoidably 
deceptive in its calm and omnisci- 


Orthogenic 


ence. Since, the purpose of his book 
is to describe the philosophy and 
rationale of the School, Dr. Bettel- 
heim believes, and he is probably 
right, that it is more illuminating to 
present examples of adequate han- 
dling than of difficulties and failures. 
But this reviewer knows from experi- 
ence that much blood, sweat and 
tears are shed at the School. Those 
who had the equipment learned— 
through guidance, self-analysis, and 
particularly through hard work and 
experience—how to deal with the 
children. One wishes that Dr. Bettel- 
heim had written further about the 
young adults who work with children 
in a setup like that at the Orthogenic 
School—what social and psychologi- 
cal cement must be used to hold 
together a staff engaged in such com- 
plex though rewarding work. But, 
after all, this book is about the 


children. ... 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


ALL ME MAD about Call Me Mad- 
een Deftly, without overempha- 
sis and in the best of taste. the var- 
ious arts of the theater have been 
combined in a superb musical. 

Call Me Madam starts right out 
with a first-class idea for musical sat- 
ire: A charming and wealthy Wash- 
ington hostess is appointed Ambassa- 
dor to the mythical Duchy of Licht- 
enburg. With a Harvard assistant 
and a Congressional investigating 
committee thrown into the pot. with 
money money money entangled with 
love love love—not to mention Irv- 
ing Berlin, Howard Lindsay. Russel 
Crouse, George Abbott. Jerome Rob- 
bins and Ethel Merman-— what 
emerges to froth and bubble and frisk 
upon the stage but the first smash hit 
of the season and a musical to rank 
with the best! 

The humor and satire flow nat- 
urally around the figure of Miss Sally 
Adams, Ambassador extraordinary. 
Falling in love with a Lichtenburg 
statesman, Sally puts through a hun- 
dred-million-dollar loan. only to dis- 
cover that he will not take it--and 
that the United States has more to 
offer than its wealth. 

This sober thought (a reminder 
some of us need) is more suggested 
than expressed; on the surface. the 
evening is rather one of jollity. Ethel 
Merman is bountifully present. pro- 
viding some of the satire. as when 
she gives the recipe for a successful 
* Music and lyrics by Irving Berlin. Book by How- 

ard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, Directed bs 

George Abbott. Choreography by Jerome Robbins 

Presented by Leland Hayward. At the Imperial 

Theater. 

+ Roland Petit's Les Ballets de Paris, Presented bs 


Messrs. Shubert and S. Hurok, by arrangement 
with Arthur Lesser. At the National Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Merman Scores 
A Hit in Madam 


candidate: “An ounce of wisdom. 
a pound of gall, and the hostess with 
the mostes’ on the ball.” Satire creeps 
in, too, in the calling of the Wash- 
ington square dance: “One for the 
money, two for the show. three to 
make ready for Uncle Joe.” One 
song. by the way. will have to be 
changed: “They Like Ike.” a com- 
ment on the next Presidential race. 
They won't be able to sing that after 
November 1952. 

Ethel Merman also has her share 
of the love songs. notably “The best 
thing for you would be me.” which 
she sings with the suave Lichtenburg- 
er. smoothly played by Paul Lukas 
Contrasted with this polished diplo 
mat are other types: the obsequious 
courtier caricatured by E. A. Krum- 
schmidt: and the various Americans. 
who are either pompous and self-im- 
portant or back-slapping and_back- 
side-pinching. 

There is a contrasting pair of 
lovers, too. Galina Talva plays the 
heiress to the Duchy with consider- 
able charm; and Russell Nype. as the 
earnest Harvard boy who is smitten 
with her, is a delightful discovery. 
He and Ethel Merman stop the show 
with a tender duet, “You're just in 
love.” With Miss Talva. he sings two 
charming love songs. “It’s a lovely 
day today” and “Once upon a time 
today.” 

Like the unforced humor. Jerome 
Robbins’ deft dances. performed by 
really lovely “lovelies,” seem to flow 
spontaneously from the music. The 
costumes and sets by Raoul René du 
Bois are beautifully conceived. Good 
music, good taste, good fun for an 


evening's treat. 

Although Ethel Merman is agree- 
ably on-stage most of the time. this 
is not an all-Merman affair. It has 
substance of its own—sweetness and 
light, as well as laughter and sting. 
Yet, Miss Merman remains the cen- 
tral jewel in the diadem. With superb 
stage style and an unerring sense of 
timing, she drives her points home— 
now with the rapier-thrust of a subtle 
change in expression, now with the 
bludgeon of broad comic lines. Sev- 
eral sentimental moments are saved 
from becoming saccharine by her 
laugh-provoking intervention. This is 
the author’s doing. too. of course, 
but Miss Merman puts it over. 

In the play, Mrs. Sally Adams 
orders her officious chargé d’affaires 
to “call me Madam—and smile.” 
Sally thinks that people who live in 
a duchy are Dutch: she gets in dutch 
and is recalled by her government. 
Ethel Merman. a much more knowing 
lady. will be recalled again and 
again by enthusiastic audiences. And 
we will all say Call Me Madam with 


a smile. 
BALLETS DE PARIS 


Les Ballets de Paris,¥ on its sec- 
ond visit here. continues to demon- 
strate what Americans think of as a 
characteristic French preoccupation 
with sex, but which one suspects is 
largely served up with an eye to 
American tastes. At any rate, you 
never forget that these dancers are 
shapely women. Many of the num- 
bers—the explosive Carmen; the 
shorter and more mischievous Boiled 
Egg. cooked in hell—seem like night- 
club routines dressed up for the con- 
cert hall. 

Colette Marchand, temporarily re- 
placing the injured Renée Jeanmaire, 
is more mannered but quite as fiery. 
Roland Petit is better as a dancer 
than as a choreographer, but lacks 
the stature in both roles that might 
lift his company to top rank. Les 
Ballets de Paris substitutes passion 
for artistry: just as low-grade meat 
used te be flavored with spices, here 
the dishes come seasoned with sex. 
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List 


T IS NOT OFTEN that one has the 
eng on the basis of New 
York performances, to form a defini- 
tive judgment on the road a contem- 
porary composer has traveled. A re- 
cent New York weekend, however. 
afforded a revealing glimpse into the 
creative world of Sergei Prokofieff. 

In a Saturday matinee, the New 
York City Opera Company performed 
The Love for Three Oranges, an 
opera Prokofieff had written as a 
younk man which had its first per- 
formance in Chicago in 1921. The 
following day, Prokofieff’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, a recent work, was presented 
in the first Sunday afternoon concert 
of the New York Philharmonic. 
Neither of these works can claim to 
represent the composer at the peak of 
his creative genius; but it is precisely 
because they are just average 
products that they give a true picture 
of Prokofieff’s development. 

The picture is not a pretty one. 
Here is a man endowed with great 
musical gifts, who, in his youth, 
stood on the threshold of what 
promised to be an entirely new world 
of music. Living abroad during the 
first World War and later in exile 
from Soviet Russia, he wrote music 
that was witty, elegant—if perhaps 
somewhat superficial—and, although 
based on the Russian folk tune, 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. 

The Love for Three Oranges is 
essentially a farce whose chief merit 
lies in the fact that it is good theater. 
It is a take-off on the romantic play. 
with stock characters like an evil 
witch and a benevolent magician. a 
love story too silly for words, and a 
great deal of burlesque action. The 
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music is not exceptional, except for 
the now famous “March.” but it is 
unobtrusive and keeps the libretto 
going with a minimum of effort. 
Here Prokofieff is urbane and quite 
cynical; and, though it hardly flies 
deliberately in the fact of bourgeois 
society, the opera does deal quite a 
blow to Philistine conventions. 

Prokofieff’s opera was presented at 
the City Center with élan and with 
every vaudeville trick in the bag. 
under the lively stage direction of 
Vladimir Rosing. The orchestra, led 
by Julius Rudel, a young and quite 
remarkable conductor. gave an ex- 
ceptionally clean performance. Edwin 
Dunning as Pantalone did perhaps 
the most remarkable job among the 
singers because of the clarity of his 
diction. At any rate, the City Center 
is to be congratulated on offering so 
brilliant a performance on a_ shoe- 
string budget. 

Prokofieff’s Fifth. which was con- 
ducted vehemently and with broad 
gestures by Mr. Mitropoulos. shows 
what happens to a smart-alec turned 
religious. It was written in the sum- 
mer of 1944 in Soviet Russia. under 
the impact of what Soviet artists like 
to describe as a great social experi- 
ment—i.e. on the direct instructions 
of the Russian bureaucracy. which 
told Prokofieff to simplify his style. 
and become serious and worshipful— 
or else. People often ask me what 
this “or else” would entail. and | 
really don’t know. I doubt that Pro- 
kofieff would have been sent to 
Siberia had he continued in his erst- 
while satirical vein. Most likely, he 
would have been deprived of his 
livelihood, and his compositions 


buried. But that is obviously sufh- 
cient punishment for a man who re- 
turned to Russia, after 17 years, not 
so much to participate in the revolu- 
tion as to have his works performed 
widely and frequently. 

The Fifth Symphony is somber, 
humorless, and perhaps primitive 
enough to be whistled all over 
Uzbekistan. Not that this in itself is 
a fault. Many composers have simpli- 
fied their style in their later years. 
But the simplicity of a great com- 
poser in later life should be an apo- 
theosis of the essence of his earlier 
style, a purging of youthful naiveté 
and sonorous giddiness. This, unfor- 
tunately, is not true of Prokofieff. 
His earlier style is abandoned: his 
youthful cynicism has given way not 
to higher values, but to a much 
deeper cynicism. which is willing to 
reject the musical terms and phrases 
of which he was once the originator 
and accept instead the ordinary pat- 
terns of manufactured tunes. 

The Fifth Symphony is, in many 
ways, a burlesque of the “Russian 
soul.” It has all the earmarks of a 
tailor-made piece glorifying contem- 
porary Soviet society. There are the 
traditional “onward and upward 
with the workers” passages; the con- 
ventional midnight discovery that “TI 
am a rascal,” which is surmounted 
through devotion to a higher goal; 
the pathetic show of force against a 
foreign enemy, and the la-la-la gaiety 
of the Komsomol. 

Undoubtedly, Prokofieff __repre- 
sents one of the strongest talents of 
this century, though I doubt that his 
music would ever have left an in- 
delible mark for the future. It would 
have been good, solid, rather pleas- 
ant music, affording much enjoyment 
to many people. What has happened 
to Prokofieff is tragic not so much 
because it has ruined a genius as 
because it demonstrates that there are 
forces at work today to deny the 
artist any spirit of playfulness. By 
summoning him to a so-called “re- 
sponsibility” to society, these forces 
are actually summoning him to his 
inevitable death. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Clark Gable and _ Barbara 
Stanwyck are starred in MGM's 
new romantic drama, Jo Please 
a Lady, at the Capitol Theater. 
Gable is cast as a death-defying 
auto-racer, and Miss Stanwyck 
as a newspaper columnist who 
falls in love with him. The 
partnered in-person show fea- 
tures singing star Billy Daniels, 
songstress Luba Malina, comic 
Frank Fontaine, Pupi Campo 
and his Orchestra, and the 
Cantons, acrobats. 

Dark City, at the New York 
Paramount Theater, is an expose 
of the crime behind gambling 
and bookie operations. It stars 
Charlton Heston, in his screen 
debut, and Lizabeth Scott. 

Good Time Girl, with Paulette 
Goddard, and The Torch, with 
Jean Kent, are at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Strand Theater. 

William Holden, Nancy Olson 
and Barry Fitzgerald are starred 
in Union Station, a mystery 


drama at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater. On the Isle of 
Samoa, the associate feature, 


stars Jon Hall. 

Paris 1900, a motion-picture 
re-creation of the life of the 
French capital during “the 
Happy Time” from 1900 to 
1914, is in its American premi- 
ere at the Paris Theater. Also 


showing is a 23-minute color 
short on the painter, Grandma 


Moses, 
narration by 
Leish. 

The Barrier, a musical drama 
starring Lawrence Tibbett and 
Muriel Rahn and featuring Wil- 
ton Clary, is playing at the 
Windsor Theatre (Bronx) on the 
Subway Circuit. The book and 
lyrics are by Langston Hughes, 
the score by Jan Meyerowitz, 
and the choreography by Charles 
Weidman and Doris Humphrey. 


with a commentary and 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 
AT HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 
of the 


and School of Social Science 
EATURING A FORUM BY LEADING 
EPRESENTATIVES OF LABOR, ADA, 
RITISH TRADE UNIONS. SUBJECT: 
LABOR AND rent ACTION IN 
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Tickets Ten leitbens School 
7 East 15 St., N. Y. C. 





“The School has a vital claim on those 
who call themselves liberals.’’ — John 
Dewey 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Questions Legitimacy 
Of Conscientious Objectors 
The letter from Dewitte E..Wyckoff, Chair- 


man of the Board for Conscientious Objectors, 


which appeared in the September 16 New 
LEADER, raises mixed emotions in my mind. 
Having had my father, husband, and_ three 


brothers all involved in the last war in dan- 
gerous positions, | have wondered on just what 
grounds a C.O. is considered a legitimate C.O. 
and why? Have they ever put out a public or 
platform? Also, | 


accomplished during 


printed statement of their 


wonder what good they 
the last war that entitles them to do it again? 

The five men in my family, not to mention 
women in the 


They 


as well as anybody that it is a terrible 


untold thousands of men and 


armed forces, have consciences also. 
know 
thing to kill, and they hate it. They believe in 
their 


consciences and common sense tell them that 


God, and love their fellow man. But 
what the 
of the world is worse than physical death. 

It does not help mutual understanding to see 
the C.0.’s tucked 


while other men are risking their 


Communists are forcing on the peoples 


safely and smugly away in 
their camps, 


lives. America guarantees them their protec- 


tion; what do they do for their compatriots 
and country? They must know in their hearts 
that they 
any other country. 

My father spent six years, 
Japanese and their atrocities, and protecting 


are better off in America than in 


daily facing the 


the Chinese people, without carrying a gun. 
He must have spread much more brotherly love 
and saved many more lives than any number 
of righteous objectors here. How many Con- 
scientious Objectors refuse to join the army on 
honestly religious grounds? Does this religious 
conviction find its 
of the 
proof of it? Does he go about 
Would he bare 
rather than defend himself? Would 


down his life to save his brothers’? 


beginning in the early life 


individual, and has his life been living 


doing good 
works? his throat to would-be 
assassins 
he lay 
Last of all, how 
havior in the light of the sure-as-doomsday fate 
befall the 


acted as they do? 


New York City 


can they justify their be- 


that would entire world if we all 


Epitu F. TrRoYCHAK 


More Information 


On Saint Fiacre 
I read with interest William FE. Bohn’s article 


on the Patron Saint of the Garden in the 
August 5 New Leaper. 
worth that the 


“this charm- 


It may also be recording 
French cab derives its name from 


In 1640, one Sauvage first set up in 


” 


ing Saint. 
Paris an establishment providing carriages for 
hire. Sauvage rented for his purpose a large 





house in the Rue St. Martin, called the “Hotel 
de St. Fiacre” from an image of the Saint over 
In the course of time, the hack- 
themselves came to be called 


the gateway. 
ney carriages 
“Fiacres.” It is said that drivers placed an 
image of Fiacre on their carriages and regarded 
him as their special patron. 
London R. R. Stokes 
Tue New Leaper is grateful for this bit of 
historical lore from Mr. Stokes, 
neglected to mention that he is Minister of 


Works in the 


who modestly 


British Government.—Eb. 


Are Cretans All Liars 

And Men All Cretins? 
invective of Edward Dahlberg 
Alfred Sundel, 
7—recalls the 


The wholesale 

seconded by his reviewer, 
THe New Leaver of October 
ancient jest: “Epimenides the Cretan says all 
the Cretans are liars.” If they are, why believe 
Epimenides? And if half of what Dahlberg or 
Sundel says about mankind is true, why pay 
any attention to Dahlberg or Sundel? 

Perhaps we are supposed to understand that 
excepts himself from the general 
condemnation. If so, he exposes himself to 
an even charge. For, in that “two- 
thousand-year-old failure” which is Christianity, 
the most fatal of all sins is reckoned to be 


the writer 


worse 


pride. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLaFin 


Notes Anti-Israel Agitation 


Behind the Iron Curtain 

Mark Alexander’s article in THe New LEADER 
of September 23 well characterizes the MAPAM 
party in Israel as a Trojan Horse. The 
MAPAM is no more devoted to Israel and its 
interests, than are Stalinist stooges in America 
devoted to America. One more proof of this 
may be gleaned from the following fact: 

In Rumania, a country under the iron heel 
of Stalin, hatred of Jews is carried to almost 
unbelievable lengths. The official agitation 
against the “homeless, rootless cosmopolitans” 
particularly by an Anti-Israel 
Museum. The Museum is located in Calea 
Bucharest, the center of Jewish 
can see pictures of children 


is emphasized 


Vacaresti_ in 
life. In it, one 
literally dropping dead from starvation, water 
sold by the glass by black marketers, workers 
resembling prisoners in Dachau, beggars infest- 
ing the streets, police maltreating immigrants 
at Haifa port as they try to enter the land of 
promise. All this is supposed to represent life 


in Israel. 


Large signs counsel the Jews in Rumania 
not to leave the “workers’ paradise” for the 
land of “misfortune and exhausting labor and 


oppression by the tools of Wall street.” Every 
government bureau in Rumania is placarded 
with signs warning the Jews against signing 
Israel, which is 


requests for emigration to 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. PERSP ccocccccdoccscsoveseese LOGAN 
“THE BREAKING POINT” ss LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA 

. : : , rring 

ruled by bandits and paid tools of American JOHN GARFIELD’ PATRICIA NEAL MARY MARTIN 

imperialists.” “PRETT ryt BABY” 


Comrade Sneh, who on his visit to America Starring Zachary Scott 
posed as a General Zionist and was banqueted 
by Zionists, surely must be aware of what is 
happening in Rumania and other satellite 
countries with respect to anti-Zionism and anti- 


Israel agitation. But of course, since he is a THEATER PARTIES 


Stalinist, Russia interests him more than does 





RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 





All trade unions and fraternal 





a oe organizations are requested Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Harmon on Hudson Oscar LEONARD when planning theatre parties | Book by 
to do so through Bernard Fein- pened yrange yy bby LOGAN 

, ‘ a - aiake 

Wishes Our Jean Muir Editorial ; en ; M : pees r PR ee New Prite Winnlug “TALES ig The seuTa om. 
Could Be Read by Millions = eT reatrica L epartment, | Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
; ee" ; ‘ Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
With totalitarianism creeping up on _ this New Leaver Theatrical Depart- with MYRON McCORMICK 


ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:38 


country, as it necessarily will in preparedness 
for “total war,” THe New Leaper is entitled 
to the highest praise for its editorial on the 
Jean Muir outrage and the banning of the 
“Old Man Atom” song. Our pseudo-patriots 





















are seeing a “Red” under almost every bed % 2S 

now. No doubt some of the sponsors of such PREMIERE Fabulous Hero ... Famous Nose! 
hysterical gestures once spoke adversely of THURS. JOSE FERRER 
“thought control” in Japan. It’s a pity that on te te. na 

your editorial cannot be read by millions! $1.20, $1.50 and : 
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Reader Likes Both Content pty yn by EDMOND ROSTAND 
And Tone of Our Articles ae loo i) : co-starring MALA POWERS « Produced 
(tax incl. by Stanley Kramer « Directed by Michael 
I have just read over the issues of THE LATE SHOW Every : Gordon + Released thru United Artists 
New I ae Dada a 1° T Sat. Night 11:30 
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able but not too smart and cocky, who analyze 
and weigh what they write. These articles 
should break through the mists that have been 
raised by interested parties to cloud very shady 











transactions. They quite correctly and shrewdly > HOT NEWS i < 


MEET THE GIRL 


single out Lodge, whose growth has been evi- 
dent in the years since he came to the Senate, 
























and put the McCarthy fiasco down for exactly WHO SAID 
what it is—a mismanaged, blundering, ignorant "NO ” 
presentation of a case that badly needed airing. TO GABLE! 
Warner, N. H. ArTHUR I, ANDREWS J 
M-G-M 
presents fee Gn Pan 
CLARK BARBARA ' BILLY 
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EIS CtIONS. -vvrsss: ww ue: 


come seems to be anyone’s guess. Qualified observers con- 
cede to the Republicans a gain of perhaps four Senate 
seats and up to fifty in the House, but in either case not 
enough for a majority. In any event, nominal party gains 
do not mean an actual increase in Congressional voting 
strength, as the habitual crossing of party lines in Con- 
gress attests. Still, some contests may prove revealing. 

In Ohio, for example, the defeat of Senator Taft, “Mr. 
Republican,” would constitute a resounding repudiation 
of GOP conservatism. And so would defeats of any of 
these Republican Senators: Millikan of Colorado, Cape- 
hart of Indiana, Butler of Maryland, Case of South 
Dakota and Hickenlooper of Iowa. Conversely, victories 
for Democratic stalwarts like Mrs. Douglas in California, 
Senator Lehman in New York and Senator Thomas in 


Utah. would be proof of a pronounced liberal trend. 


Let Us Be On Our 


OUR MONTHS almost to the day since they launched 
r their bloody invasion, the North Korean Communists 
and their Russian masters have been hurled back from 
the tip of the Korean peninsula to the Manchurian border. 
Thanks to the indomitable spirit of the Republic of Korea 
and its heroic little army, to the boldness and courage 
of an aroused United Nations, and to the fighting power 
and brilliant generalship of the armed forces of the 
United States, Soviet imperialism has sustained its most 
shattering defeat since the misnamed cold war began. 
By the same token, a supreme fact has been established 
the free world can and will fight in its own defense. 

In five years, Soviet imperialism has traversed a long 
and tortuous road from semi-legal occupation to naked 
conquest of sovereign states, from wartime friendship to 
calculated enmity for democratic nations. During that 
period, Stalin instigated or encouraged civil war in 
Greece, Indo-China, Burma and China; threatened the in- 
dependence of Iran and Turkey; undermined Czech de- 
mocracy and almost toppled democracy in France and 
Italy; consolidated his rule in East Germany and attempt- 
ed the capture of Berlin; Communized the Baltic states, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary: conquered 
China; and tried to subjugate South Korea by open re- 
sort to war 

But in Korea the Kremlin made its costliest mistake. 
Its cold-blooded sacrifice of another people must earn 
for it the undying contempt of every human _ being 


possessed of some moral fiber. Its eagerness to involve 
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To be sure, various contests are so overlaid with local 
politics that, despite the election of a liberal or a con- 
servative, no definite trend will be indicated. In New 
York, for example, the now-famous Hanley letter has 
revolted many with its sordid picture of inner-GOP horse- 
trading, but if it sends the Dewey ticket to oblivion it will 
not prove there is a liberal upswing in the Empire State. 
Nor, to take an opposite case, will the defeat of Con- 
necticut Governor Chester Bowles demonstrate a con- 
servative tendency, for Bowles won in 1948 by a fluke 
and victory for his opponent, Rep. John Davis Lodge, 


‘ 


would only mean a return to “normalcy” for Connecticut. 

These “off-year” elections will be studied again and 
again after they are over. But whatever joy or pain they 
may cause party strategists and political scientists, this 
fact cannot be affected by the vicissitudes of any United 
States election: The American people remain as firmly 
committed as they ever were in their opposition to 
tyranny of any sort wherever it may exist. 


Way 


the Chinese Communists openly in Korea, and the latter’s 
unwillingness toy be so used, must aggravate the still- 
subterranean conflict between Peking and Moscow. Its 
final defeat has destroyed the myth of Soviet invincibility. 

The surest sign that ours is an epochal victory is that 
the Kremlin’s unflinching intransigence has swiftly melt- 
ed into dovelike sweetness. Soviet emissaries in the United 
Nations and in the world’s capitals are, once again, 
smilingly assuring us of their abiding love for, and faith 
in, peace. And so it happens, not by coincidence, that at 
the very moment the success of our arms rings loudest, 
Vishinsky and Malik speak softest, and dutifully raise 
their hands to make unanimous a UN resolution recom- 
mending that the Big Five hold peace talks. 

Has Korea convinced the Kremlin that only peace pays 
dividends? Has Stalin really had his fill of deceit, intrigue 
and bloodletting? Does he truly want to enlist on his side 
the sympathy of all peace-loving people? If so, there are 
ways in which he can easily prove his intentions. As an 
earnest of these, the Soviet regime can: 

1. Withdraw its troops to its prewar European bound- 
aries. 

2. Request the United Nations to send commissions 
into each satellite country to conduct free elections. 

3. Resume full, free cultural, educational and economic 
intercourse with the West. 

4. Reduce the size of its standing armed forces to the 
absolute minimum required for defense, to be determined 
by a specially created UN authority, with all other pow- 
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ers pledged to disarm in the same ratio at the same time. 

5. Sign the Baruch atomic control proposals. 

6. Agree to abolish the veto in the Security Council. 

Until these minimum conditions are fulfilled by the 
Kremlin, we must treat its new peace maneuvers as warily 
as though behind them were pointed the fixed bayonets 
of millions of soldiers—as, indeed, is the case. 

We want peace, yes. Freedom can thrive only in peace. 
But we dare not permit ourselves to be disarmed in the 
face of a Moloch which even now, as it speaks of peace. 
sends its wardogs to bark at the heels of the French in 
Indo-China, redoubles its murderous onslaught against 
the defenseless people of East Germany, unleashes a 
nightmare of arson and murder in Austria, and secretly 
prepares other acts of violence which only tomorrow’s 
communiques shall reveal to a dazed and disillusioned 
world. Confronted by all this, then, and possessing only a 
few minutes’ grace bought at the cost of holy life itself, 
our course must be both wary and bold, flexible yet firm. 
Pending an incontrovertible manifestation of peaceful in- 
tentions from the present Soviet regime, the free world 
must hasten to accomplish these minimum acts: 

1. Create a unified government in Korea based upon 
full political democracy. radical land reform. economic 
rehabilitation, and a strong and adequately equipped 
standing army. This government should declare amnesty 
for those who fought for North Korea who are not out- 
right Communists, but should try as war criminals all 
the Communist leaders from Kim I] Sung on down. 

2. Declare Indo-China, subject to French acquiescence, 
to be under the protection of the United Nations. If, after 
this, Ho Chi Minh does not call off the civil war, the UN 
should send forces in to clean up. Once peace is re- 
stored. the UN should prepare for the organization of a 
free, completely independent, native-run regime. 

3. Put Formosa under United Nations protection. 

4. Build up the economic and military strength of the 
West to the maximum bearable. 

5. Expand Point Four into a full-fledged Marshall Plan 
for Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 

6. Launch a massive political offensive behind the Iron 
Curtain designed to make the East European and Russian 
peoples our allies in the fight for democracy. 

7. Establish a UN army, preferably composed of vol- 
unteers of every nationality. 

We are out of a war and onto the most difficult terrain 
of all—the no-man’s-land between war and peace. In this 
twilight region, neither a shaky candle nor a frenzied 
bonfire can clearly mark out our path; what we need 
is the sharp blue light that mature insight, steely courage 
and unflagging spirit can alone provide. With or without 


“ 


peace” talks, let us be on our way! 
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